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EDITORIAL: 


Those Things Which Cannot Be Shaken 


THE TIME is ripe for American Baptists to publish a journal of his- 
tory and theology. For the past twenty years the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society has kept alive interest in the study of Baptist 
history through its journal, The Chronicle. Under the distinguished 
editorship of R.E.E. Harkness, who bore this responsibility for The 
Chronicle from its founding, that journal carried on a steady inquiry 
into Baptist beginnings and the various paths taken by Baptists in the 
years following. Many figures of Baptist history took on new life 
and importance as their lives were chronicled in its pages, and new in- 
terest was kindled in the recovery of the records of historic churches 
and associations. The job has been carefully done, and a grateful de- 


nomination should not fail to give the credit to Dr. Harkness, to whom 
it belongs. 


The time has come when we must broaden our search to dis- 
cover those foundations on which we Baptists have been built. A 
chronicle of beginnings and paths taken can only provide partial an- 
swers to the deep questions raised within the life of our churches to- 
day. We live in a time when Baptists, like the other great bodies of 
Christians in the world, are asking themselves what is their peculiar 
witness to bear before the world. But we also live in a time of transi- 
tion when many landmarks are barely recognizable, when the formu- 
lae and phrases that have come out of other situations have acquired 
new and often strange meanings. History must be willing to play the 
role of interpreter as well as chronicler, pointing beyond the past to 
the life of the present and the way of the future. 


We live in a time when the Bible has once again been broken 
open as a direct revelation of God, when the classic symbols of the 
Christian faith have been discovered to hold power and urgency for 
the life of the times. But we also live in a time of upheaval when it 
is easy to blur the clear word of our faith, when the culture itself can 
sometimes witness to God and to Christ with as much force as the 
churches. Therefore, nothing can be taken entirely for granted; we 
must be open to the word of criticism that comes both from within 
and without the community of faith, and we must, above all, be open 
to that word of inspiration and enlightenment that comes from our 
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God. History alone is not adequate for this task; it requires the as- 
sistance of Biblical study and of theology. 


In truth, this new journal of history and theology is not so new 
as it looks. For it is an extension and deepening of the inquiry be- 
gun twenty years ago with the founding of The Chronicle. And our 
journal provides a new channel for continuing the process of discus- 
sion and self-examination which we began as Baptists when the Gen- 
eral Council called together the national Theological Conference at 
Green Lake in 1954. At that conference and at the regional confer- 
ences which followed, Baptists learned once again that they could 
talk with each other about their faith in spirit and in truth, rather 
than in rancor and in evasion. As both Lynn Leavenworth and Carl 
F. H. Henry point out in this issue, the discussion has barely begun 
and there remain large areas of disagreement and ignorance where 
the inquiry must continue. But the process of discussion and self- 
examination has begun, and once begun it must be carried forward. 


FouNDATIONS, this new Baptist journal of history and theology, 
hopes to do its share in furthering the process of discussion and self- 
examination among us as Baptists. You, the reader, will have a chance 
to share in this process as you discover what others are thinking, as 
you yourself are stimulated to further thought, and as you learn to 
respond by taking positive action in the life of your churches, asso- 
ciations and conventions, state and national. This is no idle forum 
for those who want to exchange ecclesiastical shop-talk; this is to be 
an active expression of the life of the church as it wrestles with the 
Word entrusted to it. And you would do weil to prepare yourself to 
understand, to challenge, to respond to the articles you read here. 
They will be calling you to serious thought and active discussion. . 


It should hardly be necessary to mention this, but the articles in 
each issue speak only for their authors and not for the Board of Edi- 
tors, the American Baptist Historical Society or any other agency of 
our official life. Neither are they chosen to promote a particular 
school of thought or faction or seminary. It is our earnest hope 
that the pages of FounpatTions will provide a forum for discussion 
among different schools of thought and varying points of view. Ev- 
ery article will be chosen for its value in stimulating thought and 
promoting free and honest discussion, not for its adherence to any 
“line.” Our various editorial overseers and you, the reader, will 
help to guarantee that we live up to this policy. 


| 
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We do begin this venture, however, with certain convictions about 
the direction in which we are headed. If we did not have some guid- 
ing principles to go by, our journal would fast become cold, inedible 
hash. We set down some of these convictions here at the beginning 
of our course, so that you will be aware of the way we intend to go. 


As Baptists, we are convinced that a primary need of the pres- 
ent moment is for us to re-examine our history and the sources from 
which we have sprung. It is ironic that, at the very moment when 
our promotional machinery is sowing the roadsides of America with 
signs proclaiming the existence of American Baptist churches, we 
have reached the point where we have less and less in common with 
each other, where we may have roots as a denomination but are not 
quite sure what they are. We feel that we should be willing to re- 
open old discussions that have long been considered closed and to re- 
cover some of those sources of strength that have been quietly mis- 
laid by past generations. 


We are also convinced that the answer to the oft-expressed ques- 
tion, “Why aren’t we growing?” will not be found in reorganizing our 
national staffs, relocating our denominational headquarters or copy- 
ing the methods of rival groups. The real answer lies in ending the 
period of theological stultification that came upon us as Baptists when 
times of institutional controversy put the quietus on all theological 
conversation. When we espoused the great “middle way” and de- 
clared a moratorium on all active discussion of the faith we held in 
common, we cut ourselves down to a ground-level stump. We feel 
that renewal will come only by sincere and frank conversation with 
each other about those things which we believe most deeply, con- 
versation in which others are regarded as potential revealers of truth 
and correctors of our fallibility rather than as adversaries who are 
to be baited, beaten down and, if necessary, excommunicated. Then, 


and only then, we might be ready to talk about organization and 
methods. 


We are all in deep need of the healing, corrective word of the 
Bible, of this we are also convinced. Sincere Bible study can show 
us the extent to which we all have limited, distorted and even falsi- 
fied the message of the Word of God. We know we must say “we 
all,” including everyone from those who quote Bhagavad Gita as eas- 
ily as they quote Matthew to those who proclaim themselves to be 
“Bible-believing Baptists.” Doubt, skepticism and unbelief cannot 
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recover the immediacy of the revelation of God; neither can dogma- 
tism, authoritarianism and closed minds. Only honest inquiry, un- 
dertaken in faith and humility, can lay bare our unconscious assump- 
tions (many of them hardly Biblical), provide new understanding of 
the depth of the Gospel and give a firmer grounding for the message 
and work of our churches. A fuller understanding of the Bible will 
not be enough, however, for we shall also find it necessary to offer 
our own lives and the life of our churches in obedience to those di- 
rectives which we discover in our study of the Bible. 


Finally, we are convinced that we shall get nowhere by only talk- 
ing to ourselves as Baptists. We must be willing to acknowledge that 
we share the work of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit with 
other Christian confessions. It is our job as Baptists to present the 
faith as we have understood it with all the power and clarity and un- 
derstanding we possess, so that others may appreciate our experience 
for themselves. But we should also be quick to examine our life and 
testimony in the light of what others see in us. As V. E. Devadutt’s 
article in this issue reminds us, we are members of the ecumenical 
movement and can no longer do all our thinking and acting in grand 
isolation from the life of other Christian churches. 


We have chosen the title FouNDATIONS with misgivings, for we 
are not sure that everything we publish will help Baptists in the re- 
covery of our roots, in the deepening of our faith, in the increase of 
our obedience and in the strengthening of our ties with others in 
Christ’s church. Therefore, we have appended to our title a motto 
which we find in the letter to the Hebrews: “that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain” (Heb. 12:27). In the passage of 
which these words are a part, we are reminded forcibly that the real 
test of the Word of God and of our faithfulness to it comes not from 
those critics and enemies who stand outside the church and cast scorn 
upon it, nor from those searching questions and earnest conversa- 
tions which we have within the fellowship of Christ. The real test 
of our faith comes from God himself, who will allow only “those 
things which cannot be shaken” to remain. And we shall surely miss 
finding our foundations as Christians and as Baptists if we neglect 
or are unfaithful to our sure Foundation, Jesus Christ. “For other 


foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ” 
(i Core. 3211). 


G. D. Y. 
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The Mystery of the Baptists 


by Daniet D. WILLIAMS 


In the course of our recent study of theological education in 
the United States and Canada, I had the privilege of becoming ac- 
quainted with many seminaries; and in some cases I came to know 
something about the spirit and character of denominations which 
until then I had scarcely known at all. There were many interesting 
things to learn and many surprises; but high on the list of new re- 
flections stimulated by these experiences were those which I came 
to group under the heading, “The Mystery of the Baptists.” 


The word “mystery” here can be taken both in its general sense 
and in its more strictly theological meaning, for there surely are 
certain historical and cultural factors, as well as ultimate religious 
elements involved in trying to understand what has made the Baptists 
what they are. Several particular questions came to mind. How, for 
example, does one explain the sheer expansive power of this kind of 
Christianity in the American scene? The Baptists, starting with a 
minimum for overhead planning and organization, have spread 
throughout the land. They seem to follow the restless surge of popu- 
lation. It is not simply a case of an expanding frontier. They have 
gone everywhere, and you find them everywhere. There seems to 
be also a considerable class and social mobility. If they are, as most 
Protestants, usually found among the middle to lower middle-class 
group, they are also found throughout the wide scale of social and 
economic stratification. 


Of course, it has not always been the same group of Baptists 
who have made their way in new parts of the country. The Baptists 
have produced a fairly large number of “splinter sects and denomina- 
tions.” And now in the Southern Baptists they exhibit one of the 
most astonishingly dynamic expansive forces in Protestantism. 


When you ask what holds all this religious life together, or 
if there is any real unity in the Baptist movement, you realize that 
Baptists do recognize one another across many fairly deep theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical separations. What makes a Baptist a Baptist? 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS, a Congregational-Christian, is professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. He 
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It would solve the problem if you could say that the character- 
istically Baptist sign of believers’ baptism in the form of immersion 
holds them together. But of course that is not so, for the historic 
sign, as in the case of so many denominational traditions, has itself 
become a matter of division with varied interpretation and practice 
among the Baptists themselves and in some places it has almost dis- 
appeared as a distinctive and required sign of membership. 


If theological unity of any sort exists, it certainly is not obvious. 
I think it was Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips at the Oxford Ecumenical 
Conference who said in a public address, ‘“The man who could write 
a creed for our Baptist churches is not born and his parents are 
deceased.” 


It is not polity which explains either the dynamic or the co- 
hesive power of the movement, for Baptist polity generally is one 
of the loosest in Christendom. There is the paradox of the Southern 
Baptists here again with their declaration of the autonomy of the 
local congregation, but with what appears, at least to an outsider, 
to be one of the most highly centralized systems of denominational 
cooperation and control in the whole ecclesiastical picture. 


Baptists generally recognize a common position on the separa- 
tion of Church and State. It is an honored and still vital part of the 
tradition. One cannot help but think that here again there is con- 
siderable stirring of the desire to take another look at the position. I 
remember the remark of an American political leader, not unfriendly 
to the Baptists, that in one state of the Union the political scene 
was the most completely church-dominated of any in America; and 
the church in this case was Baptist. Such is the fate of a church 
which is so completely interwoven with the life of the community 
that ecclesiastical power and prestige at some points become in- 
separable from political power. Canadian Baptist schools accept a 
government subsidy paid from tax money, a practice which goes far 
beyond anything Baptists in America generally would countenance. 


Attempts to explain the Baptist growth and effectiveness often 
involve analysis of the coincidence of Baptist freedom and democracy 
with the individualism and emphasis on the voluntary community 
in American culture; and surely something fundamental must be said 
along that line. No church grows and gathers into itself such a wide 
area of the common life without offering some fulfillment of the vi- 
talities and goals of the community. And no one need deny that ele- 
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ments of nationalistic unity enter into many forms of church life, 
including that of the Baptists. 


But I came to believe during this year of reflection on our church 
life that the probing of the mystery of the Baptists will have to go 
deeper than the tracing of such cultural and political elements. Here 
is a form of the Christian community which rests upon an experience 
of the Gospel which is personal, rather easily intelligible, vividly sym- 
bolized, calling for personal dedication, and open to the promptings 
of the Spirit. The Baptists seem to prove that the Christian church 
can live and grow as a personal fellowship based on a directly shared 
experience, provided it is interpreted through a commonly accepted 
language of Scriptural symbols. Other forms of the Christian church 
which depend more upon creed, liturgy or a highly articulated ec- 
clesiastical organization are not the only sources of the unity of 
Christian groups. The power of the Spirit can produce the fellowship. 


Since this is a highly personal and informal set of reflections, 
I may record my conviction that the time for discussion of the ade- 
quacy of traditional forms and practice has come even for the 
Baptists. I found among those Baptists with whom I talked the ecu- 
menical paradox borne out that where the denominations are most 
alive to the meaning of their own traditions and where they are 
probing deeply to discover their own distinctive life, they are also 
the most ready to acknowledge the judgment of the Word of God 
upon all our traditions. 


Deep conviction about the witness of the Baptist churches does 
not lead to complacency about their present state, I found. If the 
mystery of the Baptists lies in the power of the Spirit, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the Spirit can transform and renew every community 
which lives in dependence upon that power. 


The Associational Principle Among 
Baptists 


by WintHrRop S. Hupson 


We are always tempted to interpret the past in the light of 
the present. For several generations Baptists have been arch-indi- 
vidualists. They have contended that the local church exists in com- 
plete and splendid isolation, and they have insisted that their asso- 
ciational bodies have no real powers. While Baptists have never 
made their practice square completely with their theory during these 
years, by and large this is what they have believed. In view of this 
prevailing mind set, it is not surprising that the whole of Baptist 
history should have been interpreted from this relatively modern point 
of view. The result has been that Baptists have been left without 
any guiding principles or foundational supports for their organized 
denominational life, and have been largely inhibited by this fact from 
taking constructive action to meet the exigencies of changing condi- 
tions. The only thing that could be done was to improvise—usually 
with a guilty conscience—and this, on the whole, has served only to 
create further anomalies. If this unhappy situation is to be brought 
to an end, it is important for us to understand the associational prin- 
ciple as it was operative among the early Baptists. 


I 


It has been suggested that “organized connectional or denomina- 
tional life among American Baptists developed quite slowly” and that 
this was to be “expected in the case of churches which emphasized 
their own independency.” Actually, this statement is wrong on both 
counts. Organized denominational life among American Baptists did 
not develop slowly, nor is there any real reason to expect that it 
should have developed slowly. 


The major Baptist bodies in the United States all stem from 
the Philadelphia Baptist Association. It is true that the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association was not organized until 1707, a full cen- 
tury after the first settlement was established at Jamestown in Vir- 
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ginia. But to suggest that this represents a late development among 
Baptists would be to assume that, as soon as John Rolfe married 
Pocahontas, Baptists began to spring up everywhere in the Ameri- 
can colonies. It should be remembered that William Penn did not 
arrive in Pennsylvania with his first settlers until 1682, and that 
the first Baptist church in the Middle Colonies was not formed until 
1686.* Within the next few years three other churches were formed, 
and these four churches met together for informal quarterly meet- 
ings. As soon as there was one additional church, the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association was organized. 


It was much the same story with regard to the other Associa- 
tions. When Oliver Hart arrived in South Carolina from Philadelphia 
to form the Charleston Association (1751), there were still only 
four Baptist churches in the state. The Sandy Creek Association in 
North Carolina and Virginia was formed in 1758 within three years 
from the time Shubal Stearns had begun to gather Baptist churches 
in the area. Other Associations in North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Vermont were formed with equal dispatch. 
Only in eastern Massachusetts, among Separate Congregationalists 
turned Baptists, was there any marked delay. As Massachusetts Con- 
gregationalists they had not been accustomed to having connectional 
bodies, and so it was not until the Philadelphia Association took the 
initiative that the Warren Association was formed in 1767. 

} 


II 


The major difficulty in interpreting the early history of the 
Baptists has been a misunderstanding of what they meant by the 
emphasis upon the “independence” of “particular churches.” It cer- 
tainly was not regarded by them as a barrier to union among the 
churches. 


In seventeenth century England, those who advocated a congre- 
gational form of church government were called quite indiscrimi- 
nately “Independents.” It was not a name which they chose for 


*The earliest Baptist churches, of course, were in Rhode Island. With the exception 
of the Newport church and two Seventh Day Baptist churches, these were General Six 
Principle Baptist churches. To them belongs the honor of forming the earliest Associa- 
tion. In 1670 they united in a yearly meeting, composed of elders and messengers, for 
‘‘setting in order the things that were wanting’’ and for resolving ‘‘any difficulties 
that might arise.’’ This group never entered the mainstream of American Baptist life, 
although several of its churches were to withdraw and join the Warren Association under 
the influence of men from Philadelphia. This group reached the peak of its strength 
in inal and slowly dwindled thereafter. By 1955 only five churches, with 324 members 
remained. 
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themselves; it was a name given to them by their opponents. They 
ultimately became resigned to being known as Independents, but only 
under protest. For they asserted that they were not independent of 
God, of Christ, of the Bible or of one another. The extent of their 
“independence” was their assertion that a particular church, properly 
organized, has all the necessary means of grace appointed by Christ 
and has no need to derive any further authority from outside its 
own life. Its ministry does not derive its authority from a bishop 
or a presbytery, but from the inward call of Christ confirmed and 
acknowledged by the outward call of the congregation. Nor is the 
power of the church any less complete in matters of discipline. It is 
the custodian of the censures of the church—the keys to the king- 
dom—and it alone can excommunicate and deliver a soul to Satan. 


The Independents had learned, with good reason, to be fearful 
of ecclesiastical tyranny. They had had experience of unwanted and 
ungodly ministers being intruded upon congregations, and they were 
asserting that there can be no ministry in a church without the con- 
gregation’s calling. They had also had experience of Christians be- 
ing coerced into what they regarded as unwarranted and ungodly 
practices by the power of excommunication wielded by bishops and 
synods, and they were insisting that if any one were to be subjected 
to this terrible penalty it must be done by those who knew him best, 
by his own fellow believers in his own congregation. 


In terms of the Independents’ analysis, a particular church is 
not just a fraction of the Catholic Church; it 7s the Catholic Church. 
Where a church possess the Scriptures, the preaching of the Word, 
the declaration of the Word in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
properly constituted discipline and government, it is equipped to 
minister Christ in the place where it is set, and no body can be more 
fully or more truly the Church. This is the mark of its catholicity— 
the fullness of its life in making Christ manifest to the world. 


But this did not mean that a truly constituted church could 
exist in isolation from other churches. While it is fully the Church, 
it is but one manifestation of the whole Church of God, and it must 
seek to maintain fellowship with other churches. The customary 
pattern was for representatives from the churches to meet together 
to bear witness to their common unity in Christ, to increase their 
love and communion with one another, to share their gifts in mutual 
edification, to deal with their common concerns, to provide brotherly 
counsel, and to preserve peace and unity among the churches. While 
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such bodies composed of representatives from the churches had no 
“church power” over the churches (t.e. they could neither ordain nor 
excommunicate), the representatives when gathered together did 
constitute a body that had “lawful right” to “act in the name of 
Christ” and to order its own common life. 


With the exception of the Sandy Creek Association, which 
drew its pattern from late Connecticut Congregationalism and ap- 
parently assumed both the powers of ordination and excommunica- 
tion, the early Baptist Associations represent the traditional Inde- 
pendent point of view which has been described. Since the Philadelphia 
Association was the earliest of the Associations and since the others 
were formed on the Philadelphia plan, the Philadelphia Association 
may be regarded as more or less normative and may serve as a case 
study of the associational pattern among Baptists. 


III 


The general doctrinal position of the Philadelphia Association 
with regard to the Church and the churches is set forth in its Con- 
fession of Faith. “The Catholic or Universal Church . .. ,” it states, 
“consists of the whole number of the elect that have been, are, or 
shall be gathered into one under Christ, the head thereof.” The as- 
sembling of the whole Church must inevitably await the Last Judg- 
ment, but in the meantime those who are at present upon the earth 
and who have been given to Christ by his Father and called by Christ 
through the ministry of his Word are to “walk before him in all the 
ways of obedience which he prescribeth.” They are commanded spe- 
cifically “to walk together in particular societies or churches for 
their mutual edification and the due performance of that public 
worship which he requireth of them.” Furthermore, “being united 
to one another in love,” they ‘‘are obliged to the performance of such 
duties, public and private, in an orderly way, as do conduce to their 
mutual good both in the inward and outward man.” Lastly, “to 
each of these churches, thus gathered according to his mind declared 
in his Word,” Christ “hath given all that power and authority which 
is any way needful for their carrying on that order in worship and 
discipline which he hath instituted for them to observe, with com- 
mands and rules for the due and right exerting and executing of 
that power.” 
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While considerations of time and space and number dictated 
the necessity for believers to be gathered into particular churches 
and while these particular churches were endowed with all the au- 
thority necessary to fully minister Christ in the place where they 
were set, nevertheless they were not unrelated to one another. “As 
each church and all the members of it are bound to pray continually 
for the good and prosperity of all the churches of Christ,” the Con- 
fession asserts, ‘‘. . . so the churches, when planted by the providence 
of God so as they may enjoy opportunity and advantage for it, ought 
to hold communion amongst themselves for their peace, increase of 
love, and mutual edification.” 


The specific “duties” through. which the “communion of 
churches” was to be expressed was spelled out by the Discipline of 
1743.* One church, for example, that “hath plenty of gifts,” ie. 
ministerial gifts, “ought, if possible, to supply another that lacketh.” 
Also there should be a “mutual giving and receiving” in the “recom- 
mendation or dismission of members from one church to another as 
occasion may require.” Furthermore, “by virtue of such communion, 
the members of one church may... partake at the Lord’s Table with 
a sister church.” But there are other occasions when it is necessary 
to take counsel together and to cooperate in joint endeavors for the 
benefit of all. For these purposes, “it is expedient that particular 
churches . . . , when they are planted by the providence of God 
so as they may have opportunity and advantage so to do, should by 
their mutual agreement appoint proper times and places to meet by 
their respective messengers or delegates to consider of such things 
as may be for the common benefit of all such churches, for their peace, 
prosperity, and mutual edification, and what may be for the further- 
ance of the gospel and the interest of Christ in the world.” 


It is sometimes suggested that Baptist churches, being wholly 
independent bodies, cannot delegate authority to any other body to 
act in their behalf, and that the only way that Baptists can get any- 


*Benjamin Griffith, in his preface to the Discipline of 1743, notes that in drafting 
the Discipline he had consulted the writings of John Owen and Thomas Goodwin; and 
the Discipline of 1798 refers the reader to the writings of these same men and to 
those of Thomas Hooker for further explication of the points discussed. Elias Keach’s 
The Glory and Ornament of a True Gospel-constituted Church (1697), which was also 
used in drafting the Discipline of 1743, adds William Ames and Isaac Chauneey to the 
list of divines whose writings are to be consulted. These names alone should be sufficient 


to indicate the context within which the activities of the Philadelphia Association 


must be understood, for they all were major spokesmen for the group which Pe Mill 
has identified as non-separatist Independents. group er 
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thing done cooperatively is for individual members of churches to 
form voluntary societies for specific purposes, making sure that these 
voluntary societies have no “ecclesiastical” basis. Such a contention, 
however, cannot be substantiated by an appeal to either early Baptist 
theory or practice. While it is true that Baptists have formed volun- 
tary societies, there is nothing distinctively Baptist about such a pro- 
cedure. Christians of all denominations, including Roman Catholics, 
have also done so. The traditional Baptist pattern and the continuing 
practice has been for churches to cooperate and to express their 
communion with one another by forming Associations. The point 
to emphasize is that these Associations were not Associations of in- 
dividuals but Associations of churches. They were composed of dele- 
gates or representatives who were designated and authorized, as the 
Plan of the Warren Association put it, to act on behalf of the churches. 


The Philadelphia Association was typical in this respect. In 
1762, in a communication to the Board of Ministers in London, the 
Association gives as its official title “The Association of Particular 
Baptist Churches annually held at Philadelphia.” Among Southern 
Baptists in recent years there has been a tendency to insist upon 
the term “messenger” instead of “delegate” to designate members of 
Baptist assemblies, on the supposition that “delegate” means “repre- 
sentative” and that Baptist churches cannot be “represented.” Ac- 
tually the three words. have always been used as synonomous and in- 
terchangeable terms. Throughout the Minutes of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation, for example, the members of the Association constantly 
refer to themselves as “your representatives” and ‘“‘your delegates,” 
and they usually address their communications to “the congregations 
we represent.” 


IV 


The nature, function and scope of an Association of Churches, 
acting in behalf of the churches, can best be seen in terms of the 
actual activities carried on by the Philadelphia Association. 


One of the major purposes of the Association was to provide 
mutual edification. The four original churches in the Middle Colonies, 
prior to the formation of the Association, had been accustomed to 
meet together at stated periods for preaching and the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, and this practice was continued as a central fea- 
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ture of associational life. The accepted pattern was to have a sermon 
on Saturday afternoon when the Association convened, to have an- 
other sermon the following morning, a third sermon followed by the 
Lord’s Supper in the afternoon, and a concluding sermon on Mon- 
day morning. For the edification of those not present, a Circular 
Letter or Pastoral Address, containing ‘suitable exhortations,” was 
sent out to be read to the congregations of the member churches. The 
subject matter of the letter varied. It might contain encouragements 
to greater unity, zeal and faithfulness; or it might discuss points of 
doctrine, the duties of church members, the nature of the pastoral 
office or the necessity for missionary endeavor. 


A second major preoccupation of the Association was the prob- 
lem of providing a suitable and regular ministry for the churches. 
This involved the development of procedures for the recruitment, 
education, ordination and placement of ministers, as well as the estab- 
lishment of strict regulations to control the frequently troublesome 
activities of itinerant preachers. Since there was a chronic shortage 
of ministers, the “destitute” churches were denied the comfort of 
the ordinances, including preaching. They might suffer one of their 
members to exhibit his “gifts” on trial for a time, but, except for 
this slight concession, these churches were restricted in their worship 
to singing, praying and reading from the Bible. Later, it was sug- 
gested that one of their number might also read from “some sound, 
profitable, approved sermon books.” 


In this situation, pastorless churches were strongly tempted to 
welcome almost any itinerant who might appear, claiming to be a 
Baptist preacher. To guard against this danger, it was agreed at 
the first meeting of the Association in 1707 that no stranger “shall 
be allowed to preach among the associated churches, except he pro- 
duce credentials of his being in communion with his church and of 
his having been called and licensed to preach.”* A few years later, 
this regulation was further tightened by requiring that the Associa- 
tion itself examine and certify “all gifted brethren and ministers that 
come in here from other places ... , we having found the evil of 
neglecting a true and previous scrutiny in those affairs.’ 


Initially the churches were primarily dependent upon ministers 
who came to them from abroad, but the Association was constantly 
urging the churches to seek out prospective ministers among their 
own members, and steps were taken to provide these promising 
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young men with the necessary education for their task. Illustrative 
of the early procedure is the minute of 1722 which requested the 
churches “to make inquiry among themselves, if they have any young 
persons hopeful for the ministry and inclinable for learning; and 
if they have, to give notice of it to Mr. Abel Morgan . . . that he 
might recommend such to the academy on Mr. Hollis, his account.” 
The Hollis account was a fund provided by Thomas Hollis, a Lon- 
don merchant, and it served as the nucleus of the educational fund 
of the Association, out of which grants were made to permit candi- 
dates for the ministry to pursue their studies. It was not until 1756 
that the churches were numerous enough and strong enough for the 
Association to attempt to establish an academy of its own. Eight 
years later, in 1764, the Philadelphia Association commissioned James 
Manning to found the College of Rhode Island so that Baptists might 
have a collegiate institution of their own for the training of minis- 
ters. The educational fund to aid individual students was continued, 
a new academy was set up under the direction of Samuel Jones at 
Lower Dublin, and a form of in-service training was provided by 
establishment of a circulating library.° 


A third concern of the Association was to supply the churches 
with needed printed materials, and to this end it engaged in consider- 
able publishing activity. These materials were designed to meet the 
varied needs of the churches, and they included the Confession of 
Faith, the Treatise of Discipline, a catechism for the instruction of 
children and a hymnal.* The Circular Letter, which was an extended 
discussion of a single topic, was first printed as a separate item, and 
then as a part of the Minutes. In addition to these standard materials, 
the Association published a treatise on baptism in 1746, a treatise 
on apologetics in 1749, a treatise on family worship in 1769, a treatise 
on the parables by Benjamin Keach in 1771, an abridgement of Gill’s 
Exposition of the Bible in 1787, a treatise on the education of chil- 


*The Confession and the Treatise of Discipline were printed for the Association by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1743, They were reprinted in 1765, and there were apparently other 
editions. The Minutes of 1724 refer to the Confession of Faith ‘‘owned by us,’’ and three 
years later the reference is to ‘‘our Confession of Faith’’ in ‘‘our last edition.’’ A pre- 
vious Discipline may have been printed, for/the Minutes of 1728 and 1735 refer to ‘‘our 
Treatise of Discipline,’’ and in 1737 the page numbers are cited. The most frequently 
printed item was the Catechism. According to the Minutes, a reprinting of the Catechism 
was authorized in 1738, and new editions are noted in 1747, 1761 and 1779. The hymnal is 
noted in the minutes of 1788, Two other books listed for sale by the Association were 
Stennett’s Sermons and Edwards’ Customs of Primitive Churches. The Minutes of 1774 
inform us, however, that the latter volume must not be regarded as reflecting the views 
of the Association, since the author had neglected to submit it to the Association for 
correction and approval. 
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dren in 1795, and the first two volumes of Morgan Edwards’ history 
of the Baptists in the various colonies in 1770 and 1792. The status 
of some other volumes is not clear, whether they were published by 
the Association or merely sold by the Association. Still other volumes, 
published and sold independently, were warmly recommended. 


A fourth major area in which the Association acted in behalf 
of the churches was in the field of missions. It is occasionally sug- 
gested that the Philadelphia Association did not begin missionary 
activity until 1755 when the Minutes note that two of the minister- 
ing brethren were sent to North Carolina at Association expense. 
Actually Virginia had been repeatedly visited by Philadelphia mis- 
sionaries since 1745,° and a public fund was created by the Associa- 
tion in 1750, presumably for their support. It is probable that this 
type of missionary activity was carried on from the very beginning 
of the Association, and that most of the churches of the Association 
came into existence by this means. The first notice of missionary 
activity among the western tribes of Indians occurs in 1772, when it 
was recommended that David Jones be granted an extra allowance 
because of the expense of employing an interpreter. From his appli- 
cation for a certificate to indicate to the Indians “his good standing 
with us,” it would appear that there had been previous visits to these 
tribes. The foreign mission interest was fostered almost as soon as 
there was time for news to arrive of William Carey’s establishment 
of a missionary outpost in the Far East; in 1794 William Rogers 
was appointed by the Association to collect funds for “the propagation 
of the gospel among the Hindus.” 


V 


It is clear that the Association could and did act for the 
churches in matters of common concern external to their own life, 
and it is equally clear from the Minutes that the Association did not 
hesitate to intervene in the internal affairs of the churches when 
such action became necessary.* A primary purpose of the Associa- 
tion, at its organization in 1707, had been to provide a means where- 


*A typical instance of such intervention is recorded in the Minutes of 1731: ‘‘The 
associated brethren, seeing no messengers from Piscataqua as usual and hearing by some 
of our brethren of the sad and distracted condition of that congregation, they thought 
it proper to write to them and to appoint Mr. Jenkin Jones and Mr. Joseph Eaton to 
give them a visit before the winter, which by the blessing of God proved a means to reduce 
that church to peace and order.’’ 
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by the churches could “consult together about such things as were 
wanting in the churches” and take the necessary steps to “set them 
in order.” And from the beginning, so the records inform us, it was 
expected that the churches should “fully acquiesce” in the determina- 
tions of the Association. This is a point which interpreters of Baptist 
history in recent generations have found difficult to understand; 
and their mystification is not surprising, for technical terms with pre- 
cise meanings are involved. 


In all the documents it is affirmed that “each particular church 
hath a complete power and authority from Jesus Christ .. . to exer- 
cise every part of gospel discipline and church government, independ- 
ent of any other church or assembly whatever,” and it is also insisted 
that an Association is an advisory council and not a “superior judica- 
ture” which has a “superior power over the churches concerned.” 
These statements are somewhat deceptive, for they were never meant 
to suggest that Associations had no powers at all. The Confession 
of Faith makes it quite clear that Associations were to deal with 
issues arising from within the life of individual churches, and it also 
sets the limits to the power of the Association in such matters. 


In cases of difficulties or differences, either in point of doctrine or 
administration, wherein either the churches in general are concerned or 
any one church in their peace, union, and edification, or any member 
or members of any church are injured in or by any proceedings in cen- 
sures not agreeable to truth and: order; it is according to the mind of 
Christ that many churches holding communion together do by their 
messengers meet to consider and give their advice in or about the matter 
of difference ... ; howbeit, these messengers assembled are not entrust- 
ed with any church-power properly so-called, or with any jurisdiction 
over the churches themselves to exercise any censures either over any 
churches or persons, or to impose their determination on the churches 
and officers. 


It is the limiting clause that provides the problem of interpretation. 
What does it mean? 


A more complete statement of the basic point of view is con- 
tained in the Discipline of 1743. 


Forasmuch as it falls out many times that particular churches have to 
do with doubtful and difficult matters or differences in point of doctrine 
or administration . .. ; it is according to the mind of Christ that many 
‘ churches holding communion together should meet by their messengers 
and delegates to consider of, and to give advice, in or about such matters 
in difference. . . . And such messengers and delegates, convened in the 
name of Christ by the voluntary consent of the several churches in such 
mutual communion, may declare and determine the mind of the Holy 
Ghost revealed in Scripture concerning things in difference, and may 


| 
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decree the observation of things that are true and necessary because 
revealed and appointed in the Scripture. And the churches will do well 
to receive, own, and observe such determinations, on the evidence and 
authority of the mind of the Holy Ghost in them. ... Yet such delegates 
thus assembled are not entrusted or armed with any coercive power or 
any superior jurisdiction over the churches concerned, so as to impose 
their determinations on them or their officers under the penalty of ex- 
communication or the like. 


The key words which have caused confusion are “church-power” 
and “‘censures” and “impose.” 


In the context of the above statements, “church-power’” means 
the “censures” of the church by which a person is excommunicated 
and his soul delivered to Satan. An Association, having no “church- 
power,” can no more “deliver a soul to Satan” than it can ordain a 
minister. These are powers which belong to the local church alone. 
Thus, without the weapon of excommunication and denied the right 
to compel obedience by calling upon the civil authorities to whip 
recalcitrants into line, the Association actually has no “coercive 
power” by which it can “impose” its determinations.* The funda- 
mental consideration, however, which dictated opposition to the no- 
tion of an Association’s “imposing” its determinations was the in- 
sistence that the conscience cannot be coerced. Christ alone is the 
Lord of the conscience, and therefore a church must not submit 
willy-nilly to any authority which an Association might be thought 
to possess, for an Association has no such authority. But, having 
been persuaded that the conclusions reached by an Association repre- 
sent the mind of Christ, these conclusions or determinations are to 
be “owned” and “received” and “acquiesced in” and “observed” by 
a church. 


At this point, the coin is reversed. While an Association may 
only “determine” and “declare” and not “impose,” a church is not free 
to reject the “advice” and “counsel” of an Association and still re- 
main a member in communion with the other churches of the As- 
sociation. This is the meaning of the statement that an Association 
“may decree the observation of things that are true and necessary” 
and of the parallel insistence that “the churches will do well to receive, 
own, and observe such determinations.” The Association had been 


*<¢Determination’’ is another technical term. Neither a church nor an Association 
legislates in matters of faith and practice. Christ is the legislator. The role of a church 
and an Association is to judge or interpret or ‘‘determine’’ the mind of Christ as it is 
made known to them in the Scriptures by the inward illumination of the Holy Spirit. Thus, 
when a matter is ‘‘determined’’ and ‘‘declared’’ by an Association, the ultimate ground 
is the authority of Christ and not the authority of the Association, 
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formed by “several congregations of our judgment.” It was not a 
collection of miscellaneous churches of varying belief and practice, 
and no church was subsequently admitted until it first had been 
ascertained that its “faith and practice’ was in harmony with the 
standards of the Association. The corollary to this, it was frankly 
recognized, was the right to withdraw fellowship from a church that 
departs from the accepted faith and practice of the member churches. 


The practical implications of this understanding of the role of 
an Association can be found everywhere in the Minutes of the Phila- 
delphia Association. A good many of the issues that came before 
the Association had to do with ordination and church “censures.” 
While the Association could neither ordain nor excommunicate, it 
could “determine”—according to the “gospel rule and order”—the 
proper procedure to be followed in both ordination and excommuni- 
cation. If a church should then disregard the advice of the Associa- 
tion and persist in its wilful course, it could be judged disorderly and 
fellowship withdrawn. 


From a theological point of view, the best statement of the 
Associational theory is to be found in the “Essay on the Power and 
Duty of an Association of Churches,” which was drafted by Benja- 
min Griffith in 1749 and “unanimously approved” by the Association 
after “mature deliberation,” and ordered “to be inserted in the As- 
sociation Book” for the specific purpose of making clear “what 
power an Association of churches hath and what duty is incumbent 
on ‘an Association, and [thus] prevent the contempt with which 
some are ready to treat such an assembly and also to prevent any 
future generation from claiming more power than they ought— 
lording it over the churches.”* This was the delicate balance they 
sought to maintain—seeking to avoid the dangers of both authori- 
tarianism and unfaithfulness, of both ecclesiastical tyranny and ec- 
clesiastical irresponsibility. The essential point is stated in the Disci- 
pline compiled by Samuel Jones and adopted by the Association in 
1798. After noting that “the associated body may exclude from their 


*A common analogy was to compare an Association to a church, While the representa- 
tives of the churches meeting together have no ‘‘church-power’’ over the churches or their 
members, they do themselves constitute, in effect, ‘‘one church,’’ having ‘‘lawful right’’ 
to ‘fact in the name of Christ’’ and to order their own corporate life. Thus the Essay 
of 1749 is able to maintain that ‘‘in the capacity of a congregational church dealing 
with her own members, an Association of the delegates of associated churches may 
exclude and withdraw from defective and unsound or disorderly churches,’’ The Discipline 
of 1798 states that, since ‘‘the union of churches in an Association is a voluntary act... 
like the voluntary confederation of members into a church, it follows that every church 
stands in the same relation to its Association as a member does to his church.’’ 
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connection any church that may act an unworthy part,” the Discipline 
adds: 


Let it not be thought that this power of the Association over the 
churches in connection with it disannuls or destroys the independence 
of those churches, for if any church of the associated body should be- 
come unsound in their principles, or act irregularly and disorderly, and 
will not do what may be just and right; such a church will still remain 
an independent church, though an heterodox and irregular one; but it 
would be inconsistent and wrong in the Association to suffer such a 
church to continue among them, since, besides other considerations, 
they would hereby become partakers of their evil deeds. The Association 
can take nothing from them but what it gave them. This, in such circum- 
stances, it certainly may and ought to do. 


VI 


The Association was not a peripheral body. It not only cared 
for and implemented the common outward concerns of the churches; 
it was an expression of their inward communion in Christ, and it 
assumed responsibility for preserving their unity in faith and prac- 
tice, curbing “the wanton abuse of church-power” and affording 
“assistance and advice in all difficult cases.” For such important 
and weighty matters, the churches were to select as their representa- 
tives only the “most capable” among their members, defraying their 
expenses and looking after their “businesses at home” so that they 
might be free to attend.* The sensitivity of the Association with 
regard to the importance of having the churches fully represented, 
if the Association were to have any valid claim to be seeking the 
mind of Christ for all the churches, is well illustrated in the Minutes 
of the Association during the American Revolution. With Phila- 
delphia and New York occupied by the British and the common life 
elsewhere disrupted, many churches found it impossible to send 
delegates to the annual sessions. In this situation, the Association 
no longer claimed to speak for all the churches. Whereas it had 
been accustomed to address the churches as “the ministers and mes- 
sengers of the several Baptist congregations in Pennsylvania, the 
Jerseys, and provinces adjacent,” it was now careful to specify the 
churches that were represented, and thus to speak only as “the 
elders and messengers of the several Baptist churches meeting at 
Pennepek, Middletown, Piscataqua,” etc. It was the sensitivity at this 
point which ultimately, with the multiplication of churches, led to 
the multiplication of Associations. If an Association were to act in 


behalf of the churches, the churches must be represented in the As- 
sociation. 
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With the multiplication of Associations, the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation ceased to be a national Baptist body, and thought had to be 
given to the best means of effecting an alternative national organiza- 
tion. Ultimately state conventions and a national convention, com- 
posed of delegates from the churches, were devised. In the process 
the sensitivity with regard to the importance of having all the church- 
es fully represented was lost, and the conventions generally have also 
exercised the right to legislate as well as to “determine.” In 
other respects, the practice of the conventions corresponds to the 
practice of the early Associations. They act on behalf of the 
churches in matters of common concern, and they have never sur- 
rendered the right to withdraw fellowship from the church as a disci- 
plinary procedure. A curious situation, however, has developed. The 
practice is no longer supported by a theory. The concept of “the 
independence of particular churches” has been misunderstood and 
perverted into a doctrine of “local autonomy,” leaving Baptists with 
no theological basis for organized denominational life. The contradic- 
tion between theory and practice is demoralizing enough, but an 
even more serious consequence is involved. By echoing shibboleths 
which stemmed from a climate of opinion which found fullest ex- 
pression in Jacksonian democracy and by constantly indoctrinating 
the members of the churches in terms of an understanding of the 
church which contradicts their practice, Baptists are engaged in the 
ironic task of sowing seeds which can lead only to their own dis- 
integration. 


1, R. A. Baker, Relations between North- 5. Ibid., pp. 82, 283, 332. See also, p. 114. 
ern and Southern Baptists, p. 8. : 

2. Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist 6. Garnett Ryland, The Baptists of Vir- 
Association, ed. A. D. Gillette, pp. 27, om 1699-1926, p. 12. See also, pp. 
31. 

8. Ibid., p. 121. See also, p. 25. 7, These quotations are from the ‘‘Es- 


4, Ibid., p. 27. Examples of such certifi- 
cates, properly notarized, can be found 
in the Minutes for 1758 and 1762, 


say on the Power and Duty of an 
Association,’’ Minutes, pp. 60-61. 


ibid., pp. 77, 86. 8. Ibid., pp. 25, 28-29. 


Baptists and Church Union in 
North India 


by VY. E. DevapuTtT 


Negotiations for church union in North India have reached a 
decisive stage. The Negotiating Committee composed of official rep- 
resentatives of churches participating in the negotiations has now 
submitted a plan to these participating churches, calling for their 
decision. The participating churches are: the Baptist (associated with 
the British Baptists), the Church of the Brethren in India, the 
Disciples of Christ, the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Cey- 
lon (Anglican); the Methodist (associated with the British and 
Australian ,Conferences), the Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
(associated with the Methodist Church in United States), and the 
United Church of North India, which represents a union of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. The Negotiating Committee, while 
conscious of the fact that much discussion will have to take place 
on the plan within the participating churches before decisions are ar- 
rived at, is looking with hope to the year 1961 as the year of possible 
union. 


If all the churches involved in the negotiations decide to unite, 
the resulting union will be the most comprehensive up to now in the 
Protestant world. The impact of this union will be great. Some of 
the Baptists in India representing considerable strength are involved 
in the movement for union, and this fact should be of interest to 
Baptists elsewhere. The American Baptist Convention has mission- 
ary work in India on a fairly large scale, and there are many Baptist 
churches associated with the Convention through this work. If the 
Baptists associated with the British Baptists decide to go into the 
union, this act cannot be ignored by the Indian Baptists associated 
with the American Baptist Convention. Therefore, it is right that we 
in this country should acquaint ourselves thoroughly with this move- 
ment for union. 


The desire for church union has been much more evident among 
the younger churches than among the parent churches. There are 
several reasons why the younger churches should feel this desire. 


V. E. DEVADUTT, formerly dean of theology at Serampore College in 
Bengal, is now in this country as professor af ecumenical theology 
and missions at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
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What perhaps is interesting concerning these reasons is that while 
initially they were mostly of a practical nature, they soon pushed 
thinking on to a theological level. Let us look briefly at the nature 
of this thinking. Lesslie Newbigin, discussing the way in which 
Christianity finds itself in a non-Christian country like India, writes 
in his book, The Household of God: 


In the first place becoming a Christian in such a situation involves a 
radical break with the whole of the non-Christian culture. That culture 
may contain a vast amount of good, but it is determined by a dominant 
religious idea, and the convert therefore generally feels compelled to 
make a complete break with it. Later on when he is securely established 
within the new community, he can assess the culture which he has left 
with a discriminating eye, seeking to preserve what is good. But that 
is only possible because he is now a member of a new community which 
is controlled by quite different principles. The majority of his contacts 
will now be with his fellow members in the church. He will look to them 
at every decisive point. His whole being is now developed in a new 
atmosphere, controlled by a new environment. He is, if one may put it 
so, not so much a man who has joined a new club as a child adopted 
into a new family. The church is the total environment of his life, 
rather than one among the circles in which he moves.? 


In other words, the Christian in non-Christian lands, by the 
fact of his very existence as a Christian, faces what amounts to a 
bipolarization in his national culture and ethos. There is a Christian 
ethos and a Hindu ethos, a Christian ethos and an animistic ethos, 
and so on. While he participates in the general life of the nation and 
remains a loyal citizen of his country, he nevertheless recognizes 
that there are elements in the Christian ethos which separate it 
radically from the ethos of other religious groups. In the West, the 
bipolarization between a Christian ethos and a non-Christian ethos, 
even if it exists, does not present itself so seriously. While the Chris- 
tian ethos may have suffered many reductions, the non-Christian 
ethos itself has a great part of its rootage in the Christian ethos. 
Therefore, for good or ill, when one joins the church he is not put 
to the necessity of going through a radical break with his former 
affiliations. Furthermore, in what Toynbee calls the post-Christian 
era, the partly Christianized ethos of the West has been largely 
freed, if not from its Christian rootage, certainly from any formal 
religious motivation. And because of this paradoxical phenomenon 
of the secularization of Christian culture, even the conscious Chris- 
tian in the West need not find scruples in participating in and be- 
ing the beneficiary of certain aspects of that culture. But in the East, 
since religion and culture have been intimately connected and con- 
tinue even now to be so connected, the convert to Christianity finds 
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himself under the necessity of radically breaking away from many 
of his past moorings. And so there was the natural development of 
the Christian community as a community distinct from other com- 
munities with a passionate communal sense. 


In a country like India—or any other country in the East—where 
pluralism in society based on ethnic, tribal, linguistic and other dif- 
ferences exist, the distinct identity of the Christian community could 
easily have degenerated into some sort of casteism. As a matter of 
fact this was a constant threat, and the Christian community could 
only be saved from this disaster by an almost incessant call to renewal 
of its Christian life and by constant reminder of its mission to others. 


This total practical situation, however, could not but push think- 
ing on to a theological level. After all, renewal and mission could 
not be undertaken and maintained for long for the sole purpose of 
meeting a practical need! As a matter of fact what I have been pre- 
senting as a practical situation would on analysis be found to have 
originated in certain theological reasons. The bipolarization of cul- 
ture and ethos into Christian and non-Christian was not rooted in 
mere sociological factors. The distinctly religious group is never a 
mere sociological group; in other words, its social personality cannot 
be explained entirely in sociological terms. It is primarily a cult-group. 
This being so, the bipolarization in culture and ethos as Christian 
and non-Christian was from the very beginning theologically rooted. 
But once the social personality of the Christian community was 
fairly weli established, there was the threat of its theological and 
spiritual foundations being forgotten and the Christian community 
becoming a mere sociological entity. This threat could be prevented 
not only by a continuing inward spiritual renewal of the Christian 
community, but also by a recovery of the theological grounds that 
justify the existence of the church as a separate community. In other 
words, a serious search for a theology of the church was inevitable 
in the Indian situation. And the dissatisfaction with mere cooperative 
Christianity and the urge for organic union was the result of a theo- 
logical appreciation of the nature of the church, however incomplete 
that appreciation might be. To many Indian Christian leaders the 
call to church unity is a call to obedience, which explains their evan- 
gelical zeal in this matter. 


"What is this theological appreciation of the nature of the church? 
First, the church ts a gift of God. While empirically many sociologi- 
cal factors are involved in the life of the church, its true nature can 
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never be understood if we attempt to study it from the sociological 
angle. No one is more qualified to pronounce this verdict than the 
Indian Christian. The Indian church is composed of people who have 
come from a wide variety of backgrounds culturally and economical- 
ly. It is true that in some regions in India the church tried to per- 
petuate the different social identities of the former affiliations of 
its members. In some of these regions the church has not even today 
overcome completely this failing, but by and large the church is a 
community where the middle wall of partition has been abolished. 
The very fact that in the non-Christian world several partitioning 
walls exist has challenged the church to ask if it can compromise on 
such man-made divisive factors. The church’s own separate identity, 
as we have seen, is based upon its own distinctive religious belief. So, 
it is only from the angle of this religious belief that the nature of the 
church can be understood. However, when you examine this religious 
belief, there is nothing in the cultural or religious history of the 
Indian people which would have allowed a natural and spontaneous | 
growth of this religious belief. In other. words, the Christian faith 
is not something which meant an easy and natural transition from 
all that the Indians have been accustomed to before. To become a 
Christian meant a violent breaking away from the past. Neither 
the Christian faith of the individual nor the Christian community, 
which now becomes the sole and total environment of the individual’s 
life, could be ascribed to human agencies. Both the faith and the 
community are in a real sense the gifts of God. 


The above conviction is especially inescapable in the case of 
millions to whom Christian affiliation has meant a freedom breath- 
taking in its scope. Formerly many of these people were social out- 
casts, subject to unbelievable human indignities. Religion, to many, 
meant living in fear of malignant spirits who could only be kept in 
good humor by regularly performing acts of propitiation. This free- 
dom, at once social and spiritual, is so precious to these people that 
anything that seemed even remotely a compromise with the past 
has always been resisted with great passion. This is one reason why 
indigenization of Christianity has been such a slow process in India. 
However, their faith and the new community, which are God’s gifts, 
have shown that the nature of the church could only be understood 
in the light of God’s acts and not in terms of religious evolution. 


From this point on, all theologically perceptive Christian lead- 
ers in India, whatever their denominational affiliation might be, have 
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been more likely to be appreciative of those theologies of the church 
which lay greater stress on the divine initiative in the creation of 
the church rather than of those theologies which, insofar as the 
church is concerned, tend to be anthropocentric. It is not that the 
theological thinking in India concerning the nature of the church 
suddenly became mystical and believed that the church in its being 
possessed divine substance, but that the miracle of this new freedom 
in the corporate life of the new community could only be possible 
because God had done something—something in the life, ministry, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and that Christ triumphant 
over the evil powers and principalities of the world continues this 
ministry of triumph, which ministry alone is the objective basis of 
the church. In other words, while there may be sinful men in the 
church—indeed, there are many—the church as a community and 
fellowship exists because of the divine, living reality of its founda- 
tion. The inevitable conclusion is that there is a given unity in the 
church because Christ is not divided nor his continuing triumphant 
ministry divided. 


If there is a given objective unity, why our division as churches? 
The usual answer that what we have in our denominationalism is a 
desirable diversity does not satisfy the Indian church leader, for in 
fact what is represented in our denominationalism is serious division 
and not mere desirable diversity. To the extent that denominational- 
ism keeps some from recognizing each others’ ministries or their 
severally celebrated sacraments so that they are not in communion 
with each other, our denominations represent in many cases deep 
divisions. This may not sound altogether real within the American 
scene where the dividing lines between churches are not too strict 
or too sharply drawn. But if this is so in America, may it not be 
due to an underplaying of the importance of theology? I have heard 
of Baptist ministers in this country who do not, on account of pastoral 
problems, hesitate to baptize children! But in India there is inherent 
in the situation an urgent demand for theological awareness. As we 
have seen again and again, the Christian community’s only justifica- 
tion for existence is its distinct religious belief. The moment the 
Indian church ceases to be a confessing church, it will become one 
among the many castes of India. Such theological awareness involves 
also the awareness of serious theological differences among denomina- 
tions. 


If the answer to this is tolerance under a broad label of identity, 
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how then do we differ, say, from the Hindu? The Hindu position 
is that all religions are equal; and they are equa! not because they all 
teach the same thing but because, religion being thoroughly an 
empirical phenomenon, all religions are either provisional or are 
equally false! Hinduism has developed a theological framework to 
fit the simultaneous existence of mutually cancelling religions. Some- 
times I wonder why, in the face of our denominationalism and the 
passion with which such denominationalism is defended, we do not 
have the intellectual integrity and courage of the Hindu? But then, 
if we go the way the Hindu went, we must surrender the thesis that the 
Christian faith is based primarily and basically on what God has 
done. If we surrender this thesis, then Christianity as a religion can 
only be explained in sociological terms and its theology only as a 
plausible philosophy, which even the primitive church looked upon 
as foolishness. 


The desire for unity does not mean that we shall tolerate no theo- 
logical differences, but that we should seek such unity as would 
eliminate the divisions that represent an absence of fellowship and 
communion. Unity does not mean uniformity in worship or a mono- 
lithic organizational structure. 


A second reason for the strong movement for church union in 
India is to be found in the conviction that mission and unity are in- 
tegrally related. Here again practical reasons have pushed thinking 
on to a theological level. Christian denominationalism is a scandal to 
the non-Christian. If Christians themselves do not agree what Chris- 
tianity is, is it not presumptuous, even worse, immoral for them to 
attempt to commend it to others? Sometimes our pharisaic self- 
righteousness does not permit us to see the great measure of justi- 
fication there is in such a question. I have heard well-meaning mis- 
sionaries and others sometimes answer this question by saying that 
after all Hinduism itself admits many serious differences internally. 
The peril of this answer will be evident if we recall what was said 
above with regard to the way in which the Hindu theological frame- 
work gives room for the simultaneous existence of mutually cancelling 
religions. 


But what is the church’s mission and how is it related to unity? 
While the mission would include a variety of services to the human 
family, its ultimate purpose is reconciliation. This mission of recon- 
ciliation consists of healing the broken relationship between man and 
God and the broken relationships of men with each other through 
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reconciling them to God in Christ. This means essentially that the 
mission of the church is the mission to unity. If I understand the 
New Testament rightly, both the means and substance of redemption 
are reconciliation. The early Christian community was primarily a 
reconciled community. The evidences for this were: first, their life 
in the Spirit, so that they might truly be called the community of the 
Holy Spirit; and secondly the spirit of koinonta (fellowship), so that 
they could truly be called the “beloved community” even before they 
were called Christians. And if we accept Paul as a guide, his vision 
saw in the faltering beginnings of Christianity the emergence of 
a new human race where the normal human divisive factors will be 
ultimately conquered. His vision saw, in other words, a cosmic Christ- 
community. This is the purpose of the church’s mission; it is to this 
end that evangelism is undertaken. The church lives by the hope | 
roused by the mission committed to her. Even if the historical order 

should belie that hope, the church still hopes thus, for that hope is 
the measure of her eschatological destiny. If reconciliation is truly 
the gift of God, the Lord who gives the gift will be triumphant. This 
hope, however, is a present judgment on our divisions, and a call to 
the church to repent of them and in all humility to seek to heal them. 


There is one more reason behind the movement for church union 
in India. Here again a practical situation revealed a theological truth. 
Bishop David Challappa of the Church of South India speaking about 


the background against which the Church of South India took shape 
writes : 


The various missionary bodies working in India had agreed, as a 
practical necessity forced on them by pastoral and evangelistic exi- 
gencies, on the principle of the comity of missionary expansion and thus 
in effect had unconsciously reasserted the New Testament idea of the 
local church as the embodiment of the Universal Church. But as the 
post-Reformation Church, unlike the New Testament Church was divid- 
ed into denominations, the concordat virtually made a man’s denomina- 
tion a matter of geography rather than of theology or conviction. This 
comity of missions has been increasingly stultified and rendered foolish 
when Christians of one tradition have moved from one area to another 
where the tradition was different. The problem therefore, was either to 
disregard comity of missions and to allow all denominations to work 


everywhere side by side (if not in virtual rivalry) or to go back to the 
New Testament idea mentioned above.” 


Comity thus was at worst a market-place bargaining in missionary 
expansion, and at best an unconscious repudiation of denominational 
Christianity; and the Indian Church had to choose between the two. 
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What has been the guiding principle in the search for achieving 
visible unity of the Church in India? 

If union is desirable, it has been found that the only way to it 
is through comprehension. This may on the surface seem a purely 
pragmatic approach. Actually it has a sound theological basis. Broadly 
speaking, it is now recognized that there are two distinct views of 
the nature of the church within the non-Roman tradition. Though 
these two distinct views would, on a close examination, reveal an 
underlying core of identity, we will for the sake of argument state 
them as if they represented disjunctive alternatives. 


First, there is the view which would stress the historic con- 
tinuity of the church. Here what is of importance is that the reality 
of the church is believed to consist primarily in those objective ele- 
ments that have historically constituted the life and structure of 
the church, these elements being the gifts of God. These are Christ 
himself, whose mystical body the church is and which therefore is 
a continuation of the Incarnation; the ministry of the church which, 
called apart and ordained by Christ and perpetuating itself through 
an unbroken line of succession, guarantees the perpetuation of the 
ministry of Christ himself; and the sacraments, which are the 
visible means of mediating the grace of God, a function the church 
is uniquely called to fulfill and is by its nature uniquely fitted to 
fulfill. These constitute the inseparable and inalienable elements of 
the organism of the church in what may be called the “catholic” view. 

The other point of view, which may be called the “protestant’’ 
view, would hold, to borrow the language of Clarence T. Craig, 
that the reality of the church is guaranteed not by any horizontal 
relationship as represented in historic ministry but by a vertical re- 
lationship, that is, by the present and continuing ministrations of the 
Holy Spirit and the obedient response of the believers in Christ to 
these ministrations. 


Stated thus, the two views seem irreconcilable. Indeed, frankness 
demands that we recognize that perhaps these points of view are not 
easily reconcilable. But these irreconcilable points loom much larg- 
er than they should because, when stated separately, each view ap- 
pears as a “whole” in itself. However, when they cease talking across 
the boundary and are informed by each other, their seeming character 
as two separate “wholes” comes near to a vanishing point. 


For instance, when the Baptist emphasizes believer’s baptism, he 
is most decisively, though sometimes unknowingly, referring to an 
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objective element to which his faith refers, something which has a 
reality independent of his belief. He is referring to the fact that 
God’s grace has led him to a recognition of his sinful nature and to 
an experience of the forgiveness of his sins by God in Christ. His 
belief cannot, if he is true to the evangelical tradition in which he 
stands, be viewed as belonging to his individual merit but as a re- 
sponse to something beyond the belief—something objective, some- 
thing that God has done in history and continues to do. And if the 
Baptist pauses for a little reflection, he would realize that what God 
continues to do in this specific and unique manner to the individual 
is within the life of a community and through the missionary in- 
strumentality of the community. God does not act in this spectfic 
manner outside the community otherwise we should not have so many 
non-believers. This means that what God had done in history, that 
is, in the life, ministry, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, has 
become a living reality to the individual by being reenacted for him 
in his life only because the church through the centuries has witness- 
ed to this profound fact in its life and witness. 


We of the “protestant” tradition would say that continuity of 
the church is to be sought in the teaching or preaching function of 
the Church and that this alone is the true “apostolate” of the church. 
But to abstract the preaching of the word from the total life of the 
church is to empty it of its real meaning, even as to confine the 
“apostolate” of the church to a historic ministry. The “apostolate” 
is a “whole” and is connected with the preaching, witnessing, minis- 
tering and the inner life of the church. These are two dimensions 
to the empirical life of the church—one runs across the ages and 
one runs across the continents. No local congregation can reflect 
the realities of church life unless it relates itself to these two dimen- 
sions. The contemporaneous realities of local life are made possible 
because of a continuous historical dimension despite many distor- 
tions in the historical life of the church. 


On the other hand, at least in the non-Roman tradition of “catholi- 
cism,” while the stress is on the historic continuity and unique efficacy 
of the ministry and sacraments of the church, theologically the 
faith of the individual cannot be separated from its total view. Cate- 
chism, confirmation and the like would become meaningless if the 
role of the individual in appropriating salvation is not recognized. 
Canon Hodgson suggests that the whole sacramental approach is a 
bulwark against Pelagianism. He says that in the Christian faith 
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we have a mystery, for while God creates us to be free persons, 
there is the paradox “that somehow or other a man is most free, is 
most truly himself when most fully surrendered to God.”*® The evan- 
gelical tradition would also surrender what is distinctive of its posi- 
tion if it allowed its rightful stress on the need for a conscious indi- 
vidual response to degenerate into Pelagianism. 


At a recent meeting of the Faith and Order Commission of 
the World Council of Churches, it was suggested by some that when- 
ever the subject of Christian unity comes up the approach of the 
Continental theologians is to start from matters of faith and the 
approach of the theologians of the Anglo-Saxon world is to start 
from matters of order. This is a false antithesis; the two are inti- 
mately connected. In the matter of order, and church polity also, 
the Indian search for unity has laid hold on the principle of compre- 
hension. This is not divorced totally from faith. For instance, while 
St. Paul visualizes in the church the creation of a new human race, 
it is only too obvious that such a new human race becomes visible 
only in the local congregation. The Church Universal, with its two 
dimensions of “across the ages” and “across the continents,” can 
manifest itself only in the local church. Therefore the identity of 
the local congregation, which represents in a microcosm the macro- 
cosm of the Church Universal, can never be eliminated from the 
non-Roman tradition. Thus, the importance of the Congregational 
principle. The plan for union in North India makes provision to se- 
cure the proper functioning of the local congregation. On the other 
hand, the reality of the local church is guaranteed only when in its 
local life it reflects the realities that belong to the Church Universal, 
that is the catholicity of the church as the new human race. If the 
local church does not witness to its universal scope and hope in its 
local life, it becomes one among other sociological units of the locality. 


The Bishop has traditionally been the unifying factor in the 
church’s life and has represented in his office the unity and catholic 
character of the church. Baptists who have not participated in the 
negotiations in North India are likely to be surprised that any Bap- 
tists would be willing to accept the introduction of an episcopal form 
of ministry and government into the church. Laying prejudices aside, 
let us see if there is any justification for episcopacy. Individual free- 
dom and autonomy of the local congregation are highly cherished in 
the Baptist tradition. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that these two 
principles have been highly abused. In the first place, the integrity 
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of the Christian faith has not been properly safeguarded in our tra- 
dition. At one extreme we have literalists who continuously kill the 
spirit, and at the other extreme we have those to whom the nature 
of Christian faith is a matter of personal definition. The faith to 
which a local congregation subscribes is often dependent on the 
whims and fancies of its pastor. I have come across definitions of 
the Christian faith in America which are either shockingly un- 
charitable to other faiths or are hardly distinguishable from other 
faiths. As for the autonomy of the local congregation, some have 
gone to such an extent that their church’s life is a negation of all 
that the New Testament teaches about the church—a family of God 
distributed locally, but with a common commitment to take upon 
itself corporately the ills of the world and to bring the healing of 
nations, and so to obey God that it may become the channel of God’s 
redemptive purposes for all mankind. Secondly, at least in the mis- 
sion fields, various local exigencies have invested individuals with 
an authority the exercise of which, lacking in the restraints of a spir- 
itual office, has led to many unhappy situations. Among American 
Baptists, you appoint officers at the state and national levels. Their 
status often seems undefined to me, for they are neither executives 
nor holders of spiritual offices. These failings are not a justification 
for the elimination of either individual freedom or the identity of the 
local congregation; they are certainly not a justification for the in- 
stitution of an autonomous spiritual hierarchy within the church. 
But they call for remedial measures. However, when Baptists under- 
take remedial measures, lacking any theology with regard to the 
corporate side of church life and of the offices within the church, 
they end up with an organizational setup similar in many cases to 
those in the secular world, without the virtue of the latter’s efficiency. 


The Bishop, according to the Plan of Union in North India, 
has the following functions: : 


1. He has general pastoral oversight of all the Christian people in his 
diocese. 


2. He is responsible for fostering “true spiritual unity of the diocese.” 


3. He is to promote evangelistic work in the diocese, “both by personal 
example and by encouragement given to others.” 


4. His office being essentially a teaching office, he should “do all that is 
in his power for the edification of the ministers and congregations 
over whom he has oversight.” 
The episcopate according to the Plan of Union will be “both con- 
stitutional and historic.”* While the principle of historic continuity of 
the episcopate is thus accepted, the Plan also states most explicitly that 
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“the Church is not committed thereby to any one particular theologi- 
cal interpretation of episcopacy, nor does it demand the acceptance 
of such an interpretation from its ministers or members.’ As there 
are several theological interpretations of episcopacy, this provision is 
necessary from the point of view of the present non-episcopalian church- 
es in the negotiations. The Plan also lays down that the episcopate is 
constitutional, meaning thereby that “bishops shall be appointed and 
shall perform their fynctions in accordance with the constitution of 
the Church,”’ making ample provision against the development of 
an autonomous ecclesiastical hierarchy. On the recommendation of 
the Baptist delegation to the Negotiating Committee, the Plan accepts 
the following declaration and has placed it first in the paragraph 
defining the polity of the Church. “The Church of North India/Pakis- 
tan affirms that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only King and Head 
of the Church.’ The polity of the Church, with presbyterial, congre- 
gational and episcopal elements in it, is subordinate to this funda- 
mental affirmation of faith; and these elements are viewed, accord- 
ing to the Plan, as a means through which the lordship of Christ in 
His church may be realized. 


As far as the presbyterial element is concerned, it is to be 
seen mainly in the constitution and structure of the Diocesan Coun- 
cils and the Synod. In both these bodies the laity is given equal rep- 
resentation with the ministry. The Synod, which is representative 
of the dioceses and organ of the whole Church, is to be “the supreme 
supervisory and legislative body of the Church.’” 


While the Bishops shall continually apply themselves to the 
maintenance of the spiritual welfare of people and the unity and in- 
tegrity of faith, the body of Bishops, for instance, can issue state- 
ments pertaining to the faith ‘only after consultation with the Pres- 
byters (pastors) and laity and no such statement shall have any 
force as a rule of the Church until it is adopted as such by the Synod.””” 


With regard to Baptism the Plan makes provision for both be- 
liever’s baptism and infant baptism as alternative practices. No minis- 
ter having scruples with regard to infant baptism shall be compelled 
to baptize infants. While those who practice believer’s baptism with- 
in the church will bring their infants to the church for solemn dedi- 
cation, those who practice infant baptism shall comply with the 
following: before being admitted to full communicant membership, 
he who had been baptized in infancy “shall give evidence of repent- 
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ance, faith and love towards Jesus Christ, and shall be instructed in 
the Christian faith and the duties and privileges of Church mem- 
bership. In making his public profession of faith, he affirms his ac- 
ceptance of Baptism administered to him in infancy and recognizes 


in that Baptism the outward visible sign of the regenerating grace 
of God.”" 


The negotiators have made the following statement appended to 
the Plan with regard to Baptism. 
The Church of North India/Pakistan is keenly aware of the fact that 
divergence of conviction on this matter is something which can only be 
borne within one fellowship by the exercise of much mutual forbearance 
and charity. Nevertheless it believes that it is called to make this act 
of faith in the conviction that it is not the will of the Lord of the Church 
that they who are one in their faith in Him should be divided even 
for such a cause as this. It further believes itself to be called to this 
venture in the confidence that in brotherly converse within one Church, 
those of diverse convictions will be led together in the unity of the 
spirit to learn what is His will in this as in other matters of difference.!* 


It is well to remember that at the present time divergence in 
conviction with regard to baptism is not something that exists only 
as between those who practice believer’s baptism and those who 
practice infant baptism. There are many within those traditions which 
practice infant baptism who have serious misgivings about this prac- 
tice. If Baptists believe in the rightness of their practice, they have 


a greater chance of witnessing to their conviction within a larger 
fellowship than in self-imposed isolation. 


The Plan declares in the most unambiguous terms the intention 
of negotiating churches to continue to maintain absolutely unimpair- 
ed, even after the union, their relations with the parent churches 
from which they have stemmed. This is of utmost significance. The 
Plan also declares that, although the form of the ministry accepted 
for the Church of North India is of a particular type, this should 
not be construed as in any sense a judgment on other types of minis- 
try. Therefore, unless the parent churches take upon themselves the 
responsibility to sever relations with their daughter churches once 
they enter union, former relations should continue. This naturally 
raises difficulties for some of the parent churches which are not in 
communion with each other. If an anomaly is thereby created, it 
should be faced in the spirit of the following words of the Church 
of South India: “We are united in one Church; our parent Churches 
are divided. . . . So long as they remain divided our position must 
remain anomalous from the point of view of any one of the divided 
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churches. But from the point of view of the historic faith of the 
church we must surely judge that the real anomaly, the real scandal 
is that the church should be divided. . . .”* 


The Church of South India says that the present anomaly can 
only be removed when the parent churches themselves unite. “Our 
act of union is an act of faith in the Holy Spirit that He will bring 
this about.””** 


Space does not permit the elaboration of many other points of 
interest in the Plan for Baptists. Some of the best minds in the 
Council of Baptist Churches in North India took part in the nego- 
tiations. They were keenly aware of those principles for which the 
Baptists stand and have done everything to secure their integrity in 
the Plan. It is hoped that this Plan will be discussed in America by 
American Baptists with all seriousness. We should be prepared to 
lay aside our deep-seated prejudices and ask if God is not acting in 
India for the good of His Church everywhere. 
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American Baptists Face Theological Issues 
A Report of National and Regional Theological Conferences 


by Lynn LEAVENWORTH 


The issues emerging from the American Baptist Theological 
Conferences’ are similar to those which concern contemporary Chris- 
tians generally. Tense discussions concerning theistic and anti-theistic 
world views, dynamic understandings of the Triune God and Christo- 
logical constructions all reflect general renewed insights through 
biblical theology, whether at Green Lake or at Oberlin, whether in 
American Baptist conferences or in ecumenical Faith and Order con- 
ferences. Within such areas as the nature of the church, the ordi- 
nances, the ministry or the locus of authority, however, American Bap- 
tists have found new appreciation for the heritage within which they 
stand and the insights they hold in common as Baptists when they 
engage in ecumenical conversations. 


This article will focus upon those areas where Baptists have been 
conscious of a common heritage and perspective. This does not imply 
any suggestion of a homogenized uniformity of opinion among 
Baptists in these subject areas, nor does this imply a lack of ecu- 
menical relevance; for the exact opposite is the case. One can notice 
a diversity of viewpoints among Baptists when they are discussing 
the nature of the church, the use of Scriptures, the nature of the 
ordinances and ministry and other such subjects. And it is common- 
place to observe that in connection with any of these subjects a table 
of recent books usually ,reveals a marked scarcity of Baptist authors. 
In fact basic Baptist theological conference bibliographies show a 
heavy reliance upon ecumenical and inter-continental materials. This 
is surprising to some who understand the importance Baptists nor- 
mally attach to doctrines of the church, the ordinances and the ministry. 


Different Perspectives. From a group dynamics viewpoint the 
moments of personal confrontation during discussions at our Bap- 
tist conferences were deeply interesting. There were tense discussions 
at times in every conference. Much of this tenseness can be attribut- 
ed to-such non-theological factors as geographical provincialism, vary- 
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ing types of schooling, varying community situations (for instance, 
urban or rural), and varying types of vocational calling. These fac- 
tors had to be broken through before basic theological discussion 
could be realized. While this was never completely achieved, at many 


points the differences did appear to spring from theological perspec- 
tives. 


In my opinion, unspoken differences in viewpoint lay behind the 
numerous skirmishes over a wide range of particular subjects. Dur- 
ing the course of the preliminary study groups and the eventual con- 
ferences themselves, the voices of Baptists appeared to sound as 
those of strangers to one another’s ears—even when similar words, 
phrases, ideas and authorities were used on both sides of particular 
issues. It was as if each person felt an existential urgency to make it 
unmistakably clear that, despite the similar words, the others did 
not fully understand that which was essential and vital to the Chris- 
tian faith. Let us look for a clue to the nature of this kind of break 
in communication among Baptists. 


Images of Redemption. The diversity of images of what it means 
to be redeemed may provide the clue. What does it really mean to be 
among God’s redeemed? The answer to this may provide an under- 
standing of the unity God has given Baptists, and also of the nature 
of the disunity evidenced among Baptists when they discuss these 
things together. The several meanings, concepts or images of redemp- 
tion may be the cause of the difficulty in understanding one an- 
other’s language even when similar words, phrases, Scripture pas- 
sages and interpretations are employed. 


In general, Baptists show marked unanimity in emphasizing the 
dynamic transformation of the children of redemption through the 
power of God in Christ, as over against a more impersonal, objective 
change of status of the redeemed before God. Man is renewed, has 
fresh birth. The soul of man is not placed in an ark of salvation and 
safely transported through the ravages of sinful time to some yonder 
blissful consummation. Instead, the dynamics of faith are involved. 
The pronounced status of the soul cannot be a substitute for the living, 


responsible relationship of creature to Creator which is renewed in 
Christ. 


All can agree that regeneration is deeply, fundamentally per- 
sonal. But at this point of agreement in the conference discussions 
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the diversities of perspective came into sharper focus. Where does 
the emphasis fall in the redemptive work? Which of the terms car- 
ries the weight of meaning? Should right belief be emphasized above 
religious feeling or commitment; the sense of peace and security, 
above ethical or sacrificial living; other worldliness, or this worldli- 
ness; conformity to an expected pattern of redemption, or free, 
creative newness; the removal of God’s righteous penal sentence upon 
sinful man, or the creative awakening and restoration of man to 
loving, obedient life in Christ? 


“Individual” or “People.” While these pairs of terms were the 
occasion for close discussion, it appeared to this observer that there 
was still another perspective that occasioned the deepest differences 
of opinion. Should the individual or the dynamic community be 
emphasized in discussions of redemption, atonement and regenera- 
tion? Does the redemptive purpose of God focus upon a single man 
and his sin, or upon a chosen people of God within which man finds 
his true individuality ? 


In one view, the individual sinner, standing naked and alone 
before God, seeks the salvation of his soul. Finding salvation as- 
sured, then he is moved by the will of God to seek fellowship with 
other saved individuals in a voluntary society of believers. This body 
of believers, formed by a new love for one another and by the 
sense of God’s mission for them, forms the church, the body of 
Christ. 


The other view emphasizes the redemptive community where 
man works out his salvation as “an atoning member of an atoning 
fellowship.’”” Before the individual, and beyond his responses and 
consciousness, stands the household of God, the citizenship in the 
Kingdom, the body of Christ, the branches and vine, the inheritance 
with Christ, the Divine Promise. There is a covenant people, an 
Israel of God, a chosen people. Both the nurture and the evangeliza- 
tion of the individual is within this spiritual body which stands trans- 
cendent to the decisions and motivations of man. 


The differences between these two viewpoints are radical, 
even though no one would consider them mutually exclusive. The 
placement of emphasis upon one or the other creates a strangeness 
to the words even when two people are referring to the same Scrip- 
tures, the same authorities and the same traditions, and employing 
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the same words. Whether emphasis is placed at one point or another 
does affect our discussions of the nature of the church, the basis 


for ethical principles, the sense of social obligations, and the nature 
of the ordinances and ministry. 


I sincerely feel that Baptists need to return to the Scriptures 
and study again the meaning of redemption. The differences in con- 
cepts of what redemption means to different persons and groups 
should be faced with openness if theological discussion is to continue. 
Baptists should follow with care the findings of biblical theology 
concerning the concept of the chosen; the fullness of man as well 
as the fullness of God in Christ; the nature of the koinonia (fellow- 
ship); the present earnest of a hope that is to be fulfilled beyond the 
temporal. This kind of study must not be undertaken merely to justify 
a prejudged concept of the church, but rather to understand the es- 
sential corporate involvement in the process of redemption. 


Objectivity of the Given. A word of warning should be spoken 
to Baptists who presume too easily that they bear in their traditional 
form of witness the true corrective to Anglo-Catholic objectivity in 
the atonement and the sacraments. No doubt such objectivity does 
underly the concepts in faith and order which seem so alien to Bap- 
tists. But Baptists themselves may not have their house completely in 
order. In their effort to avoid impersonal objectivity in the atonement, 
the church, the ordinances and the ministry, Baptists may have drifted 
perilously close to unstructured subjectivity. 


There is a “givenness” beyond the hopes and fears, the responses 
and submissions of man. As Emil Brunner has maintained, at the 
heart of the Aufgabe, the task, there is the Gabe, the gift. To the 
extent to which Baptists have become too activistic and voluntaristic, 
they need to examine with care the current discussions of the ob- 
jectivity of the Gospel, and reappraise their own understandings in 
the light of scripture. Perhaps the writings of P. T. Forsyth, now 
revived after half a century, will provoke the kind of reexamination 
suggested. 


To summarize the above, much of the tension in current Baptist 
discussions concerning the church, the ordinances, the ministry and 
the source of religious authority may reflect unresolved differences 
in concepts of images of what it means to be the beneficiary of God’s 
redemptive purpose and power. 
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The Nature of the Church. The nature of the church has been 
a subject of vital conversations in recent years. The strangest thing 
about this is that Baptists have contributed so little to the discus- 
sions. Perhaps Baptists have been guilty of self-satisfaction. Views 
typical of those held by Baptists have appeared in many different 
denominations, especially in America. Many communions speak and 
write about such Baptist interests as regenerate church membership 
and believer’s baptism. Recent Episcopal studies of the essential re- 
lationship of infant baptism to confirmation seem to reflect this in- 
fluence. Noting this, Baptists may have. considered that their point 
had been carried. It would be sad if Baptists were to awaken to 
discover that no serious view of the church is characteristic of the 
people in the pew of their churches or, in many cases, of the men of 
God who teach the people from their pulpits. Baptists should right- 
fully worry about the presence of superficial concepts of the church 
among the membership. But Baptists wrongly suspect their religious 
pedagogy when actual evidence points to the need for a reexamina- 
tion of their theological understanding of the church. 


Baptists have guarded the idea of the church as a “community 
of believers.” In doing this, however, they may have neglected a 
full account of the objectivity of the church of Jesus Christ. The 
covenantal character of the church, the character of the church as 
koinonia, the message to be proclaimed, the kerygmatic message, 
the redemptive nature of the church itself: these are themes seldom 
lifted to prominence. Yet they are themes which could enlarge the 


questions Baptists ask concerning the church as they turn again to 
the Scriptures. 


It may be the problem of “tradition” that has misled Baptists. 
The rejection of tradition from the level of church authority may 
have created a false attitude of carelessness. It would not be well 
if Baptists became as bored school boys, flipping the pages of the 
history book from the Isle of Patmos to the story of John Smyth, 
Thomas Helwys and Roger Williams, with perhaps a curious glance 
at the picture of Martin Luther tacking a paper on a church door. 
Even a free church has a “tradition” that is effective in ordering or 
structuring the experience of that free church’s life. It is there 
even when it is carried sub rosa. The experience of the theological 


conferences dictates that the Baptist tradition, or traditions, should 
be studied. 
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Problems of Church Order. Problems of church order appear 
simple at first, and become increasingly difficult as .discussion pro- 
ceeds. Among the eighty figures of speech describing the nature of 
the church in the New Testament, there are indications of church or- 
ders different from that to which we are accustomed. Is it a closed 
matter that trustees shall keep the property, deacons keep the spirit- 
ual services, that the congregation shall ordain a layman to preach 
and preside, and that the whole work is to be undergirded by the 
majority vote (hence the will of God?) of the congregation? Is the 
concept of the presbytery found in the New Testament also? The role 
of Paul among the New Testament churches may not fit into our 
normal concepts. Somewhere in the Scriptures or in the tradition of 
Baptists there may be suggestions for qualifying the prevailing Bap- 
tist concept of the autonomy of the local church. 


Historically, Baptists have protected religious authority from the 
threats of papism. Have they ended up with a hollow idol of free, irre- 
sponsibly free, individual interpretation of Scriptures? The Quaker 
idea of the role of the Holy Spirit in the interpretation of Scripture is 
recognized. Does the Spirit illumine only individuals, never the group? 
What is the role of learned teachers, church practices or habits, teach- 
ing curriculum and traditional configurations of interpretation among 
Baptists? Considered in this wise, does the church have a part in the 
interpretation of Scriptures? 


In the realm of organization, the problem of delegated authority 
beyond the local church is real. How can the church function as a 
body of believers when the difficulties of obtaining consensus in any 
modern church are considered? In many instances Baptist practices 
appear to have outstripped current thinking about both order and or- 
ganization. Nothing is clearer at this point than the predicament of a 
secretariat that is accepted functionally in the denomination but is not 
dealt with in terms of church order. 


The case of the ministry is perhaps worst of all. Baptists have 
reacted radically to the idea of apostolic succession. In reaction, Bap- 
tists would rather consider ministers as laymen who have been ordained. 
This leaves the minister neither layman nor cleric, with full responsi- 
bility but not empowered. It is apparent in the discussion of the min- 
istry that a theological ground is lacking for the present ministry. In- 
stead of theological mooring in the concept of the church the ministry 
appears to float at the dictates of the horizontal winds that prevail in 
the churches. 
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Here again Baptists have sacrificed all objectivity in the concept 
of the ministry to protect the understanding of regeneration. The min- 
istry must qualify spiritually. The power of an office is not wanted; 
the leadership of a spiritual man must carry the weight. It is curious 
to note that while apostolic succession is disallowed, still ordination 
services include the laying on of hands. When the explanation, “sym- 
bolic act,” is offered, few realize how much this explanation has in com- 
mon with even the tactual apostolic succession carried by the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition. Too frequently the wonderful spiritual ministry of 
Baptists languishes for want of theological rootage. The theological 
conferences give promise that rigorous study in this area can equip 
Baptists to speak clearly and convincingly in ecumenical discussions. 


The ordinances reflect the concern among Baptists for personal, 
dynamic regeneration. Baptism is for believers. Formal changes of 
status are not allowed in the doctrine of the ordinances. Baptized be- 
lievers come to the Lord’s Table in a service of remembrance. As in 
the case of many other Baptist banners, a close study of the matter 
in the light of Scripture raises difficult questions for future study. 
Is it possible that the Bible suggests more for the ordinances? Rightly 
Baptists have witnessed to the Scriptural fact of immersion as the 
mode of baptism. Have they neglected the many passages of Scripture 
that relate baptism with boldness to the death and resurrection of 
Christ? The little booklet by Thomas Helwys on Baptism does not 
read at all like the explanations of baptism heard in present-day 
churches. Has some dimension been lost during the generations that 
have followed? Experientially Baptists witness to the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in a peculiar manner at baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Has the theory kept pace with experience? 


In Summary. Much more could be written about the kinds of 
issues that have arisen during the theological conferences in these areas 
where Baptists are most aware of their common heritage. Rather than 
indicating questions for further study, this article could as easily have 
been a summary of the unanimity that was felt in the various confer- 
ences. Instead I have chosen to dwell upon the areas of tense discus- 
sions observed among the conferences. To summarize what has been 
said: 


In the first place, the conferences revealed a virility at the deci- 
sive point of refusing to equate any doctrine with the living Word of 
God. However, at the heart of the so-called distinctives for Baptists, 
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tense dialectic was evidenced. I have sought to explore the occasion 
for this dialectic. 


The different images of what it means to be accounted among the 
redeemed seem to provide a clue for understanding both the unity and 
the misunderstandings that Baptists share. Inquiries into these con- 
cepts of redemption throw important light upon our understanding 
of the church, the ministry, the seat of authority, the ordinances and 
the total configuration of the self-consciousness of Baptists. 


Let us remember finally that discussions along these lines will 
proceed most fruitfully if they are carried on in the midst of the total 
Christian church, mindful of the catholicity of the church and mindful 
of the faultiness of any one set of doctrines. It is in the give-and-take 
of discussion across the ecumenical front of theological problems that 
Baptists will most profitably seek and find deep understanding of the 
Gospel of salvation by God in Christ Jesus. 


1. The first national theological confer- papers have been produced in prepara- 


ence ever held by American (or North- 
ern) Baptists was called at Green 
Lake in 1954. Five Regional Theo- 
logical Conferences were held in 1956. 
These Conferences were called for by 
the vote of the 1950 Convention meet- 
ing in Boston. Subject matters follow- 
ed the major areas of classical theo- 
logical concern: Bible and Revela- 
tion, God, Christ, Man, Sin and Re- 
demption, Church, Ministry, Church 
and World. While more than 150 


tion for these conferences, the only 
available material in print is the book- 
let summarizing the 1954 ‘‘findings,’’ 
entitled ‘‘Ten Theological Papers’’ 
(available from Dept. of Theological 
Education, Am. Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, 
N.Y.) and a series of six selected 
papers to be published in book form 
by Judson Press, 

William Wolf, No Cross, No Crown, 
N.Y., Doubleday & Co., 1957, p. 206. 
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Twenty Years a Baptist 
by Cart F. H. HENRY 


On an anniversary one may be indulged for reminiscing. To pon- 
der one’s spiritual ancestry, and perchance to conjecture one’s personal 
and total denominational future, becomes both sobering and challeng- 


ing. 
I. The Baptist Distinctives 


To “become” a Baptist is more exacting than to become a Roman 
Catholic, or even a Protestant of traditions into which one is “born.” 
The Baptist emphasis on regenerate church membership and believer’s 
baptism implies a salient experience of spiritual decision and personal 
resolution. 


Twenty-five years ago I was converted to Christianity from virtual 
paganism. Religion had been mainly a matter of private indifference 
to my Roman Catholic mother and to my Lutheran father. In early 
teens I was both baptized and confirmed in the Episcopal church where 
I attended Sunday School and became exposed to the vocabulary of 
the Book of Common Prayer. In my twenties an assorted volley of 
religious encounters impinged upon me: a Seventh-Day Adventist plied 
me with catastrophic forebodings from the book of Daniel; an elderly 
Methodist lady stressed my need to be “born again’; a Presbyterian 
minister deplored my newspaper coverage for the New York press in 
contrast to his coverage of Long Island for God; a university graduate 
in the Oxford Group pushed me to personal decision for Christ. This 
ecumenical potpourri lacked any Baptist ingredient, to be sure. Yet by 
the grace of God on June 10, 1933, I gained firm assurance of spiritual 
regeneration, and of divine forgiveness for sin on the merits of the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. That very day, had the Risen Redeemer 
commanded, I would have gone to China or to any of the uttermost 
parts. 


Student days in the interdenominational climate of Wheaton Col- 
lege propelled me toward Baptistic views as I studied Scripture, inter- 


CARL F. H. HENRY, whose Baptist connections are made clear in his 
article, is editor of the fortnightly magazine Christianity Today. He is 
currently on leave as professor of theology and Christian philosophy 
from Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Calif. 
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acted with campus associates and reflected on contemporary religious 
life. In 1937, consequently, I was immersed on profession of faith and 
became a member of Babylon Baptist Church on Long Island, after the 
local pastor somewhat carefully reviewed the implications of this step. 
In 1940, while completing theological studies at Northern Baptist 
Seminary in Chicago, I was ordained to the Baptist ministry at a 
student pastorate, Humboldt Park Baptist Church. My persuasion of 
Baptist distinctives had deepened and strengthened through these years. 
Indeed, I came to wonder at and regret the limited insight of their 
heritage possessed by many Baptists. 


What historical distinctives have shaped the uniqueness of the 
Baptist witness? The order in which they impressed me in collegiate 
days was as follows: (1) the final authority of Scripture above all 
creeds and speculation; (2) the priesthood of all believers; (3) be- 
liever’s baptism by immersion; (4) the autonomy of the local church; 
and (5) the separation of church and state. While I might not use 
this precise order of tenets now, I would surely insist on the inclusion 
of each one. Obviously, not all Baptist distinctives are exclusively 
Baptistic. The priesthood of believers is a Reformation doctrine also; 
the final authority of Scripture is affirmed by many creedal commu- 
nions; the Greek Orthodox Church practises immersion, although of 
infants. But the total combination of these tenets and their special 
emphasis is unique to Baptists. Stressing personal conviction and re- 
ligious experience alongside its unchanging biblical inheritance, the 
Baptist witness flourishes best where these Baptist distinctives are ac- 
tively nourished. Baptists historically are a people of resolution, a 
people enjoining spiritual rebirth, a people circumscribing their primary 
resources within the New Testament revelation. With the passage 
of time it becomes increasingly easy, and perilous, to neglect by mere 
assumption this respect for the authority of Scripture. Reliance upon 
Scripture to reveal the saviourhood and lordship of Jesus Christ, and 
his plan and purpose for mankind, is more than the first tenet of authen- 
tic Baptist belief; it is the foundation stone for the other principles 
which, if unsettied, jeopardize the total Baptist spiritual structure. 
Baptist distinctives of rebirth, of resolution, of resource are fixed in 
the confidence that the New Testament revelation is the climax of 
divine disclosure. 


II. The Baptist Distractions 


All Protestant groups today, including the Baptist denominations, 
face a common problem. Can individuality of missionary enterprise be 
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maintained in the totality of Christian onslaught against paganism? 
Can Baptists vindicate their uniqueness without discrediting the legiti- 
mate Christian status of other denominational groups? Must they 
grant the validity of all other denominations in order to share passion- 
ately in the ecumenical conflict with non-Christian religions? Can 
Baptist distinctives be preserved and promulgated without endanger- 
ing the larger unity of Christian witness? Will the broader perspective 
reduce the Baptist focus? Anyone profoundly loyal to Baptist convic- 
tions but who also grieves over the spirit of fragmentation that has 
ailed Protestantism since the Reformation (which the Baptists claim 
to antedate) must reach some decision. A continuing deferment of 
solution to these problems from one generation to the next can only 
lessen confidence and respect for parental status and authority. 


As I see it, Baptists are not so much interested in promoting the 
Baptist denomination as such in the world as in advancing the one 
Church Christ heads through the Baptist witness. But we should not 
feel that to realize this purpose requires surrender either of Baptist 
distinctives or of denominational fervor. While the Baptist tradition is 
for us the preferred medium to communicate the life of Christ in his 
Church, we do not on that account deny that some measure of genuine 
Christian status attaches to other traditions, even as we are quick to 
admit that something less than full Christian status often intrudes 
into our own! We decry homicidal competition in Christian enterprise. 
But we do not consider a one-denominational monopoly that virtually 
cancels Protestant free enterprise the means to an ideal religious climate. 
We believe that denominationalism can serve as a unitive rather than 
as a divisive factor. In other words, I do not think that Baptist and 
ecumenical interests necessarily conflict. 


Unfortunately, our Baptist leaders in America are not signifi- 
cantly influential as a theological force in other traditions. A lament- 
able contribution to this fact is the virtual disappearance within our 
Baptist denominations of a great theological scholarship and literature. 
Baptist ecumenical participation has not sharpened the doctrinal edge 
of the Baptist witness. Actually, this dullness of theological precision 
and accord prevails at the strategic and opportune time when concern 
for theological considerations is gathering fresh ecumenical force. 


The joint interest in specific Baptist distinctives and in universal 
Christian priorities is best guarded and prospered by unwavering dedi- 
cation to the requirements of the scriptural revelation. Authentic 
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Christianity and convincing denominationalism will survive only in 
this biblical frame of delineation. Can we really understand the tra- 
dition through which the Gospel was first mediated to us unless we un- 
derstand it in terms of the claim of Scripture upon us in the face of 
competitive and contrary claims? Whatever reinforces the New Testa- 
ment consciousness is good, therefore, both for ecumenical Christianity 
and the Baptist witness. 


Distraction from the primary authority of Scripture as the reveal- 
ed source of doctrine and ethics plagues Baptist sturdiness in other 
telling ways: when biblical polemics no longer, or only flickeringly, 
vitalize and confirm Baptist convictions, the vision and expansion and 
responsibility of distinctly Baptist trusts modulate and even deviate 
into increasingly non-Baptist concerns. Baptist interest in ecumenical 
Christianity, because uncorrelated with the priorities of biblical the- 
ology and action, has engendered division within the Baptist denomi- 
national life of the North, and has chilled ecumenical interest in the 
Baptist denominational life of the South. While assertedly advancing 
ecumenical Christianity, Baptist participation has frequently divided 
and subdivided Baptists themselves. 


The theological tensions that gripped denominational life during 
my seminary days were often cushioned in the interest of Convention 
harmony. But many young Baptist ministers were never able to corre- 
late the divergent emphases on (1) the advancement of a pure Baptist 
witness, (2) an inclusive budget (not supporting exclusively evangeli- 
cals), and (3) sympathy for an ecumenical theology. My own Baptist 
ordination is a reminder of this state of affairs. At that time geo- 
graphic propinquity of Northern Baptist Theological Seminary and the 
University of Chicago Divinity School had made the Chicago Baptist 
Association a storm center of theological debate and a house of com- 
promise. In preparation for this sacred rite I spent hours in prayerful 
meditation on the person and work of our Lord, and on the great bibli- 
cal verities of the Gospel, His commission. My dedication was einmalig, 
as once-for-all as the unchanging Truth I was called to proclaim. Yet 
the night my ordination was approved, the committee accepted a second 
candidate whose theological views were, in my opinion, far removed 
from biblical Christianity and from historic Baptist theology. 


The Convention leadership seldom, if ever, confronted these the- 
ological tensions with courage and candor. Many pastors and church- 
goers recognized this course of moderation as being impossible between 
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two positions that had gone beyond the point of arbitration. Those 
who refused to label modernism as heresy and by an emphasis on evan- 
gelism rather than on theology sought to advance the Baptist enter- 
prise were increasingly suspected of minimizing the doctrinal aspect 
of Christianity, and therefore of imperiling whatever other Baptist 
distinctives remained. In 1946 this smoldering resentment burst into 
open conflagration in the fundamentalist-modernist test of strength 
at the Grand Rapids convention. The plotted political maneuvering, 
both of the Roger Williams Fellowship and of the Fundamentalist 
Fellowship, as well as of forces seeking to moderate between them, was 
a disheartening spectacle and debacle to younger ministers who had 
come in search of Christian unity in uniqueness. Under conviction to 
oppose recognition of modernism as authentic Christianity, I permitted 
my name on the fundamentalist ballot. The fundamentalist ticket was 
defeated 2,483 to 605, with 236 split ballots. Thereafter no substantial 
Christian minority was either so repeatedly ignored or so tirelessly 
pressured for conformity. This harassment led finally to a costly out- 
come, namely, withdrawal of about 300 churches under the banner of 
the Conservative Baptist Association, and increasing support of the 


Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society, which had been formed 
in 1943.* 


While the theological issue is frequently represented as the only | 
issue at stake in Grand Rapids, that was not the case. The test of 
strength did not show that there were 2,483 liberal delegates. Member- 
ship in Northern Baptist churches at that time was about 85% evan- 
gelical; so it is likely that most delegates who voted anti-fundamentalist 
were actually disposed to various shades of conservative theology. Many 
resented the pugnacious features of fundamentalism, and feared the 
consequences of Convention control by a power bloc. Even if lacking in 
courage to register their theological convictions, many evangelicals 
who voted against the fundamentalists were motivated by a sense of 
Baptist concern. These delegates may not have realized to what extent 
the official life of the Convention was already at that time being 
maneuvered by leaders who ignored Baptistic answerability to the local 
churches. But while denominational executives were often culpable 


*In a sense, the founding of C.B.F.M.8. gave evidence that an earlier wound in 
the life of the Northern Baptist Convention had not been properly healed. For in 1932 
the General Association of Regular Baptists was formed when some ministers withdrew 
from the Convention over doctrinal differences. While it does not sponsor its own mis- 
sionary society, G.A.R.B. approves certain foreign boards, and is doubtless the main 
source of support for the Association of Baptists for World Evangelism and for Mid- 
Missions. 
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of a questionable political shrewdness, the fundamentalist revolt was 
infected with an equally serious characteristic, that of a vitriolic spirit. 


To many, the fundamentalist secession held promise of a new era 
of denominational peace. But the cost of this withdrawal to con- 
temporary Baptist history is larger than is usually acknowledged or 
recognized. At the time, denominational harmony was promoted. On 
the other hand, doctrinal sensitivity became blunted, and Baptist en- 
thusiasm and fellowship in the comprehensive sense were impeded and 
stifled. On the basis of complaints against theological modernism, 
Southern Baptists scooped up more and more Northern territory. Swed- 
ish Baptists, at one time supporting their own missionaries under a 
united program, inaugurated their separate endeavor under the General 
Baptist Conference. Conservative Baptists launched their competitive 
missionary venture under the keyword “confidence,” exploring, as it 
were, a weakening faith in the work of the regular Convention. Al- 
though a concerted Baptist impact remained of strategic concern (The 
Northern Baptist Convention became in name the American Baptist 
Convention; the German Baptist Convention became the North Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention; and one wit proposed that Southern Baptists 
launch a pioneer invasion of the interstellar spaces), the doctrinal mis- 
givings that haunted both ministry and laity remained unresolved. 
Even some conservative seminaries were disinclined to sharpen the- 
ological principles. Collapse of the old liberalism had not felt the evan- 
gelical theological thrust sufficiently to experience repentance from 
heresy. For the sake of organizational peace, theological positions 
were evaluated in terms of “gain” or “loss” in denominational equa- 
nimity rather than in terms of “revealed truth” or “false doctrine.” 
The Green Lake theological conference revealed a gratifying unity in 
some positive beliefs of American Baptists. There was little disposi- 
tion, however, to press a question earlier Baptists would certainly have 
urged: what ought Baptists to believe in view of an authoritative New 
Testament revelation? Unless there stands behind the interest in what 
Baptists do believe this concern for what they ought to believe, Baptist 
theology is of questionable strength in the life of the Baptist community. 


Symptoms of theological anemia in Baptist life in the North are 
serious and apparent: the absence of great Baptist preaching in most 
of the great cities; absence of an ideologically vigorous Baptist student 
work in the university centers; absence of a great theological literature 
shaped by seminary faculties. 
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Perhaps the most alarming of all symptoms, however, is failure 
to establish in the North a Baptist university, or even a Baptist col- 
lege, whose evangelical intrusion into thought and life would outstrip 
or even match that of interdenominational schools that for more than 
a generation have siphoned their students largely from Baptist ranks. 
I do not now propose establishing some new venture; present institu- 
tions hold unrealized potential that awaits release through proper 
vision, and some of them now display large areas of vitality and virtue. 
Baptist collegiate work, however, by its failure to inspire theological 
trust and moral enthusiasm, has permitted interdenominational insti- 
tutions to corner evangelical confidence. Baptists have properly accepted 
liberal arts education as a genuine Christian responsibility; yet they 
have been too often inundated by secular preoccupations to preserve and 
actualize the goal of Christian education. They have disproportion- 
ately favored the rightful claims of academic freedom over the legiti- 
mate requirements of positive academic beliefs. They have avoided the 
dangers of legalistic morality, while failing to demonstrate patterns of 
Christian student behavior suggestive of the biblical virtues. These 
ambiguities explain student preference for interdenominational schools 
over denominational ones. 


A personal experience comes to mind at this point. A dozen years 
ago the presidential committee of a Baptist college extended me an in- 
formal invitation to the school presidency. I was to meet with the com- 
mittee, which would take proper formal action and make official an- 
nouncement at the commencement season. My preliminary associations © 
revealed a wholesome past dedication of school personnel to Christian 
faith and practise. Why, therefore, could and should this treasured 
heritage not be published, both to declare convictions and to provide a 
norm of self-examination and rededication for both faculty and stu- 
dents? Faculty subscription to a doctrinal statement and student ac- 
ceptance of a minimal code of conduct represent to me a valid and 
functional way of safeguarding our Baptist schools from some of the 
theological and moral sloughs into which they have mired. In the ab- 
sence of such protective factors, I feel to this day that my name was 
rightly withdrawn from consideration. 


' Whether we speak of Baptist ecumenical interest or of Baptist 
educational concern, I am convinced that any activity not conformed to 
the Bible as the inspired rule of faith and practise become a mere dis- 
traction. Only through acknowledgment of this scriptural foundation, 
and justification of Baptist positions in the light of this criterion, can 
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Baptists everywhere be impelled to the conviction that the same con- 
cern controls their unity in Christ. This matchless distinctive of Bible- 
relatedness can quicken both total Christian and individual loyalties. 
It will armor Baptist engagement in the Christian enterprise from 
easy capitulation to alien encroachments. 


‘III. The Baptist Directives 


Since Baptist thought and life in America moves in several spheres, 
each more or less competitive with the other, it is truly by way of hope, 
rather than of authority, that we may speak of Baptist directives. By 
this term I mean those guiding principles whose cheerful observance 
will best yield a sense of mutuality and of common Baptist concern. 
Despite others’ disillusionment and faithlessness in the live possibility 
of such achievement, many reasons fire my own personal burden for a 
shared and unifying Baptist propellant. Our home has long harbored 
American Baptist and German Baptist interests ; my sympathetic aware- 
ness and support of the evangelical thrust of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society has not been lacking, although regretting 
excessive charges of liberalism sometimes leveled against American 
Baptist enterprise; my District of Columbia church membership affili- 
ates me technically with both American and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions. While I have often marvelled at the vigorous Sunday School, 
training union and missionary organizations of Southern Baptists, at 
the same time I have not always been able to reconcile their strong 
claims of theological fidelity with the disposition in some quarters to 
infiltrate biblical theology with biblical criticism. 


One of the inescapably urgent needs in contemporary Baptist life 
is revival of an unbroken virility in biblical and theological scholarship 
and literature. Southern Baptists often close their theological history 
with E. Y. Mullins or W. T. Conner; Northern Baptists with A. H. 
Strong. Unquestionably, the great evangelical realities may and do 
indeed survive through several, or even many generations by reference 
and application to past doctrinal classics. No amount of academic 
inbreeding, however, will unconditionally guarantee a throbbing theo- 
logical loyalty apart from a constant reaffirmation of the great es- 
sentials by respected contemporary thinkers and participants in denom- 
inational and Christian enterprise. 
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Neither ecumenical spirit nor erasure of doctrinal distinctives 
is as likely to merge diverse elements of present Baptist thought and 
life as is mutually reburnished regard for authoritative biblical im- 
peratives and mutually reinstated fidelity to the theology of revelation. 
Arbitrarily to equate denominational, and in this case Baptist, affilia- 
tion with membership in the body of Christ is obviously theologically 
naive and increasingly theologically unrealistic. Our century is sur- 
rounded and crowded, rather, by the insistent problem: in thought and 
in practice does the quantitative and qualitative value ascribed to the 
Word, incarnate and written, produce both a Christian and a Baptist? 
The turmoil over Baptist distinctives, within Baptist distractions, yields 
ambiguous Baptist directives. 


While this reflection on an anniversary occasion may not provide 
comprehensive solutions for gnarled denominational problems, it none- 
theless reinforces my conviction that Baptist distinctives are valid, and 
that the Baptist mission in the closing decades of the twentieth century 
is extraordinarily urgent. 


Headquarters Debate, 1913 Style 


In the meantime The Examiner would express itself on a matter which 
it is hoped will be touched on in the report, a question that is receiving 
consideration in the minds of many who are closely allied with the 
vital interests of our denomination. We refer to a closer co-operation, 
a possible consolidation of our various national missionary organizations 
in their business administration. We believe this is possible; we believe 
it would make for increased economy and efficiency; and we believe 
it would create closer fellowship among our several boards and tend 
to the realization of that Baptist solidarity, for which we have longed, 
toward which we are reaching in the Northern Baptist Convention, but 
which can be realized only as we take some steps such as are here 
suggested. 


This would involve the bringing together in one city of the head- 
quarters of our several national missionary organizations. . . . Just where 
such a center should be established we are not wise enough to say, 
though we incline to the conviction that for the present generation 
it might better be in the East, and, if in the East, New York would 
seem the most desirable and suitable city. 


Editorial in The Examiner, January 30, 1913, p. 132. 


Roger Williams and the Principle 
of Separation 


by Epwin S. GAusTAD 


“So a Bird of prey, affecting to soare aloft, getteth first upon the 

top of a molehill, from thence taketh his rise from Pale to Tree, till he 

have surmounted the highest Mountains.” John Cotton, A Reply to Mr. 

Williams his Examination. 

Historiographical blood hounds, if they sniffed about much in 
New England history, could hardly fail to regard Roger Williams as 
giving them a good chase. To Cotton Mather and company, Williams 
was a hot-headed, loose-tongued, imprudent idealist given to vain con- 
ceits, anarchist leanings and divisive tendencies. He was despised and 
rejected of men. In the nineteenth century, by contrast, he was un- 
earthed, brushed off and found to be pure shining gold surviving the 
dross of Puritanism which, happily, had all burned away. He was the 
Jeffersonian democrat, the Emersonian self-reliant, the Ethan Allen 
rationalist, the social, political and theological liberal. We are now 
about to shove him back to the seventeenth century, his proper abode, a 
Puritan of the Puritans, as to the Scriptures a Pharisee. Before he is 
catalogued and shelved with what may be an expensive finality, an 
examination of the principle of separation in his thought may well be 
in order. For it is in this principle, I believe, that we can find both 
his historicity and contemporaneity. It shall be considered in three 
stages of development and areas of application: first, separation of the 
Massachusetts churches from the Church of England; second, separa- 
tion of ecclesiastical from civil government; and third, separation of 
Christianity from culture. 


I 


Roger Williams, early in his colonial career, took the impolitic 
position that the churches of the Bay Colony ought to break off their 
sinful commerce with the whorish National Establishment of England. 
His unequivocal and certainly untimely demand was received with 
horror and bitterness. Three thousand miles the Puritans had traveled 
precisely to avoid a sinful schism from the Mother Church. And now, 
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in their moment of greatest weakness and of greatest opportunity, they 
were being impudently bidden to forsake the Antichrist, “to seek after 
the Lord Jesus without halting.” 


John Cotton, whose first and enduring quarrel with Williams was 
on this very point, defended the banishment of Williams from Massa- 
chusetts in 1636 and echoed the majority opinion. He affirmed, with 
feeling and with frequency, that a total renunciation of the Church of 
England was unnecessary, unwise and possibly unchristian. Coming 
to the New World was not for the purpose of severing communion but 
of purifying it. The momentous and challenging task was to show 
the Church of England what it really could become, if only it remem- 
bered the New Testament and forgot the pope. This was not a time 
for sectarian divisiveness, for Corinthian factionalism. Rather, it was 
a breathtaking pause in history, wherein Christ’s saints could build a 
Church of God truly triumphant. 


Such a position seemed at least reasonable and tolerant, if not 
valiant and glorious. How could Williams object? He could object on 
two grounds: first, that this non-separating Puritanism was impotent; 
second, that it was dishonest. It was enervated by its very impurity, 
its adulteration, its Antichristian pollutions. Cotton argued that it 
was altogether possible to renounce the sinfulness of the Church of 
England while not renouncing ‘“‘the Churches themselves, nor the holy 
ordinances of God amongst them, which our selves have found power- 
ful to our salvation.”’ But Williams protested that the English Church 
has lost its strength, its power to witness and its sanctity, and that 
the cause of Christ could best be served, at this juncure, by beginning 
anew. A church volunarily constituted of redeemed and godly persons 
was the true bride of Christ, the effective instrument of the Holy 
Spirit. While to Cotton, this New England church was ecumenical and 
moderate, to Williams it was false and indiscriminate. The basic issue 
here was neither soul liberty nor personal holiness, but churchmanship.? 


Williams could protest in the second place that the position de- 
fended by Cotton was ambiguous and deceptive. Either the Bay Colony 
churches were of the Church of England or they were not. If they 
were, why do they persecute those who set up a Congregation “after 
the parishonal way?” If they were not, then they were Separatists, 
and Williams was vindicated. It was that simple. But not to Cotton, 
who was unable to accept the major premise of the alternative syllogism. 
There was a third possibility, a via media: “wee conceive the Lord 
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hath guided us to walke with an even foote between two extreams.” 
“We deny,” Cotton further wrote, that church members must neces- 
sarily “bewaile all the pollutions which they have been defiled with in 
the former church-fellowship, ministry, worship, government.” It is 
necessary only to “bewaile so much of their former pollutions as did 
enthrall them to Antichrist.’* 


To Williams, however, this have-your-cake-and-eat-it-too ap- 
proach lacked simple integrity. The principle of separation was already 
acknowledged by these latter day saints and, if acknowledged, it ought 
conscientiously to be followed. The colony’s churches had put their 
hand to the plow, they ought not to look back. Williams asked, “Of 
what matter do they profess to constitute their churches but of truly 
godly persons? In what form do they cast this matter but by a voluntary 
uniting or adding of such godly persons whom they carefully examine 
and cause to make a public confession of sin and profession of their 
knowledge and grace in Christ?’* Indeed, it appeared that the heart 
of separation—the voluntary, the personal, the ethical in religion—was 
the de facto position of Cotton and his colleagues. Was it possible that 
the implications of this principle, which were to carry Williams so far, 
completely escaped the attention of his fellow divines? Or was this 
an instance of a foolish consistency being pleaded for, a “hobgoblin” 
of his unsettled mind? 


Cotton had noted that when a “man’s head runneth round, he 
thinketh all the House runneth round about him.’”” Roger Williams 
apparently had that sort of trouble. He had come to the top of the 
molehill: he was ready to take his rise to the trees. 


II 


If separation from the Church of England was foolish and unnec- 
essary, how much greater the absurdity of separating the ecclesiastical 
from the civil jurisdiction. Thus thought Williams’ foes. But for Wil- 
liams himself, that absurdity was a spiritual necessity. The consciences 
of all the world cry out, he asserted, against the “setting up of civil 
power and officers . . . to judge of the conviction of men’s souls . . .””* 


There was a case for his opposition. The need for authority and 
unity, if not uniformity, is one which the Christian church has felt in 
some degree throughout its history. And in that “howling wilderness” 
to which these Puritans had come, beset by every temptation and 
plagued by every hardship, the argument for a religion of authority 
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fell on responsive ears. Too, there was the great dream, the grand 
experiment, the hope for a kingdom of God on earth. After all the 
sacrifices, prayers and plans, it was unthinkable not to use all the re- 
sources at hand to bring a true Church of England (and of Christ) 
into being. In view of this policy, a vociferous Roger Williams in 
Massachusetts constituted a “real and present danger,” if ever there 
was one, as he insisted on rocking the ship of state to the peril of all 
aboard. This explains the severity with which Williams was treated 
and the bitterness with which he was denounced. He was doing more 
than arguing a case; he was shattering a hope. 


That hope clung tenaciously to the Old Testament pattern of a 
state church with its priest-kings, its patriotic piety, its divinely ordained 
legislation and collective commitments. To deal with this detailed bib- 
lical precedent, Williams, who of course acknowledged the authority 
of the scriptures, resorted to a method of interpretation known as 
typology. Displaying kinship with an ancient allegorical approach 
to revelation, typology finds in the Old Testament figures and shadows 
of that which is fully and plainly revealed only in the New. And, the 
typologist would argue, to read the scriptures_in any other way, is to 
invite confusion and error. 


With this sort of exegesis, Williams carefully explained that New 
England is in no sense the counterpart of old Israel, for the whole 
concept of Canaan, a Levitical priesthood, theocracy, etc., has been 
spiritualized. 

What land, what country now is Israel’s parallel and antitype but 

that holy mystical nation, the church of God, peculiar and called out 

to Him out of every nation and country? In which every true spiritual 


Naboth hath his spiritual inheritance, which he _* not part with 


though it be to his king or sovereign, and though such .. . refusal cost 
him this present life.” 


In the Bloudy Tenent, Williams later writes: 


I have fully and at large declared the vast difference between that holy 
nation of typical Israel and all other lands and countries: how unmatch- 
able then and now, and never to be paralleled but by the true Israel and 
particular churches of Christ residing in all parts ... of the world.® 
What Williams chiefly disposed of through his typology was the 
Puritan socio-political covenant. The covenant of grace, of course, 
still stood—as did the church covenant for those whose souls “could 
find rest in joining unto any of the churches professing Christ Jesus 
now extant.’ But the covenant between God and magistrate, as mag- 


istrate, was based on bad theology and worse hermeneutics. “. .. . in 
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civil things we may be servants unto men, yet in divine and spiritual 
things the poorest peasant must disdain the service of the highest 
prince.’””° 


Williams’ justly famous plea for liberty of conscience is, then, 
based not on religious indifference or general toleration, but rather on a 
carefully drawn, consistent separation of the affairs of church from the 
affairs of state. As definitely as Ezekiel (but with a quite different 
application), Williams distinguished between the holy and the common, 
the sacred and the profane. The state is under obligation to maintain 
law and order so that religion may freely thrive. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the state has no legitimate jurisdiction or interest. In the words 
of his well-known analogy: 

the church or company of worshippers (whether true or false) is like 

unto a body or college of physicians in a city; like unto a corporation, 

society, or company of East India or Turkey merchants, or any other 
society or company in London: which companies may hold their courts, 
keep their records, hold disputations, and in matters concerning their 
society may dissent, divide, break into schisms and factions, sue and 
implead each other at the law, yea, wholly break up and dissolve into 

pieces and nothing, and yet the peace of the city not be in the least a 

measure impaired or disturbed. Because the essence or being of the city, 

and so the well-being and peace thereof, is essentially distinct from 

those particular societies; the city courts, city laws, city punishments 

distinct from theirs. The city was before them, and stands absolute and 

entire when such a corporation or society is taken down.” 

Now this separation of the civil and spiritual was further widened 
in American history by a growing indifference to the affairs of re- 
ligion, particularly to the affairs of institutional, denominational re- 
ligion. As secular philosophy, secular science, and secular politics ad- 
vanced, the church was “separated” by a process akin to shrinkage. 
But for Williams, the demarcation was a matter of conviction, not of 
embarrassment, convenience or prudence. This conviction may be ex- 
amined more closely. 


Williams speaks with characteristic vigor of the “rape of the 
soul,” so prevalent in his day. This crime is greater than treason or 
murder, and that blundering civil magistrate who violates the sanctity 
of the soul perpetrates a greater mischief “than if he blew up Parlia- 
ments and cut the throats of kings or emperors . . .””” Such spiritual 
rape was contrary to the fundamentals of the magistracy (“which can 
only respect civil things”), against the civil peace (for such interfer- 
ence promotes religious wars), against “the souls of all men who by 
persecution are ravished into a dissembled worship which their hearts 
embrace not,” against Scripture, against the “very nature of a Chris- 
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tian church,” and against the “very tender bowels of humanity (how 
much more of Christianity?), abhoring to pour out the blood of men 
merely for their souls’ belief and worship.”* 


In the English history of his and an earlier generation, Williams 
found a powerful object lesson in the baleful effects of state dictation 
to church. Today one creed is required; tomorrow everybody must 
shift, for it is another. The wine which once was blood is now a sym- 
bol; it may be blood again. What sensitive conscience would not flinch 
in anguish when deepest convictions were to be held at the pleasure of 
the sovereign? “It has been England’s sinful shame,” Williams wrote, 
“to fashion and change their garments and religions with wondrous 
ease and lightness, as a higher power, a stronger sword, hath prevailed; 
after the ancient pattern of Nebuchadnezzar’s bowing the whole world 
in one most solemn uniformity of worship to his golden image.’’* 


Since for Williams this principle of separation was clear and con- 
sistent, a matter of neither easy expediency nor easier complacency, 
he could and did advocate religious liberty even for the Roman Catholic. 
The earnestness of his conviction is hard to gainsay. 

I confess in this plea for freedom to all consciences in matters .. . of 

worship, I have impartially pleaded for the freedom of the consciences 

of the Papists themselves, the greatest enemies and persecutors (in. 

Europe) of the saints and truths of Jesus: yet I have pleaded for no 

more than is their due and right, and (whatever else shall be the conse- 

quent) it shall stand for a monument and testimony against them. . .”15 
Not even from this logical consequence did Williams shrink. Indeed, 
the remarkable thing about him is not that he announced for liberty of 
conscience but that, having witnessed and endured some of its inevit- 
able concomitants, he did not—in horror—recant. Rather, he blasted 
all the more with his fierce trumpet against any state which drew its 
sword or raised its voice against any church. 


John Cotton and the civil officials of the Bay Colony had clearly 
made their point in that dreadful winter of 1636. Just as clearly, 
Williams was to make his: “while heaven and earth last . . . no one 
tenent that either London, England, or the world doth harbor is so 
heretical, blasphemous, seditious, and dangerous to the corporal, to the 
spiritual, to the present, to the eternal good of all men as the bloody 
tenent (however washed and whited)—TI say, as is the bloody tenent 
of persecution for cause of conscience.”** And, “Having bought truth 


dear, we must not sell it cheap, not the least grain of it for the whole 
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III 


Now the “Bird of prey” could fly to the highest mountain. For 
the great separation (less the explicit issue in Williams’ time, but the 
crucial issue in our own) was the separation of the saint from society, 
the church from culture, Christianity from Christendom. In this area 
of taut complexity Williams labored, without final peace, all of his 
life. Here the clear, the consistent, the unequivocal proved more elu- 
sive. It did appear, however, that the principles which led one “to 
oppose bishops, ceremonies, Common Prayer, prostitution of the or- 
dinances of Christ,” and further, to oppose civil interference in matters 
of the soul, were capable of carrying one beyond even that. Do they 
not necessarily “conclude a separation of holy from unholy, penitent 
from impenitent, godly from ungodly”? And consider the scriptural 
evidence, Williams argued. The Christian church of the New Testa- 
ment, like the Jewish church of the Old, was separate from the world. 
Moreover, “when they have opened a gap in the hedge or wall of sep- 
aration between the garden of the church and the wilderness of the 
world, God hath ever broke down the wall itself, removed the candle- 
stick, and made His garden a wilderness, as at this day.’”* 


In advocating such a position, was Williams subverting the Puri- 
tan tradition of social responsibility? Was he, by distinguishing so 
emphatically between the holy and the common, thereby dismissing 
the common as of no concern? Or was he in a sense arguing for a new 
sacramentalism? A new nation, a chosen race, a holy priesthood, sep- 
arated and pure, but separated for the purpose of interceding for and 
sanctifying all? If there was no longer any spiritual distinction be- 
tween clergy and people, it was because all the saints should be as priests 
to all the unredeemed. The leaven is not without benefit to the loaf, but 
it must ever be distinctive and chemically peculiar if it is to transform 
the whole loaf. 


Certainly, Williams’ prolonged activities in Rhode Island show 
no indifference to civil society, to its welfare and preservation. He had 
been too close to Sir Edward Coke not to believe that civil government 
is useful, indeed necessary. When the Quakers advanced the notion 
that such government may be dispensed with, they stood on treacher- 
ous ground. For “a civil government is an ordinance of God to con- 
serve the civil peace of people so far as concerns their bodies and 
goods.”””® The whole man like the whole society is to be preserved and 
protected—yet, all under the aspect of eternity, all with the most care- 
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ful discrimination between those things that pass away and those 
that endure. 


Sectarian Protestantism of the seventeenth century was power- 
fully moved by the Apostle’s counsel to “come out . . . and be separate.” 
In Williams this motivation had full sway. Separation from the whor- 
ish church, yes; but far more than that: a scrupulous rejection of the 
ways of the world—its amusements, its officials, its stuffy formality, 
its conventional respectability, its remote ideas of God, its ubiquitous 
self-interest. The world was not the church, the parishes were not 
created by the surveyor. Williams wrote: 

All may see how, since the apostasy of Antichrist, the Christian world 

(so-called) hath swallowed up Christianity, how the church and the civil 

state—that is, the church and world—are now become one flock of Jesus 

Christ: Christ’s sheep and the pastors or shepherds of them all one 

with the several unconverted, wild or tame beasts and cattle of the 

world, and the civil and earthly governors of them. .. .? 

If the true Christian is thus to withdraw, spiritually, from the 
world all around him, such can be done only through a voluntary, con- 
scientious exercise of the will. Freedom from coercion is therefore 
essential to genuine faith, and genuine faith can only be free. Williams, 
like Jonathan Edwards, was haunted by an awareness that all the 
discernible marks of the spiritual life can be counterfeited. Only by 
the most candid self-searching can one perhaps become aware of his 
experience of grace. How dangerous and foolish, then, to identify 
a “Christian society” with the invisible church. And, by the same 
token, how difficult and mandatory is the unending process of keeping 
church and world apart. This delicate, yet rugged task can only be 
accomplished by those who are aware of the distinction. Some are not. 

The truth is (as I now perceive) the best and most godly of that judg- 

ment declare themselves never to have seen a true difference between 

the church and the world. . .. And howsoever these worthy Authors 

seem to make a kind of separation from the world, and profess that 

the church must consist of spiritual and living stone, saints, regenerate 

persons . . . yet by compelling all within their jurisdiction to an outward 

conformity of the church worship .. . they evidently declare that they 
still lodge and dwell in the confused mixtures of the unclean and clean, 


of the flock of Christ and herds of the world together, I mean in spiritual 
and religious worship.” 


Roger Williams, in brief, was not at peace with the world; nor 
would he ever make peace with it. Friendship with the world was 
enmity with God. As “otherworldly” as Williams certainly appears 
to a world-content twentieth century, it is of interest to note that even 
in his own day John Cotton had sourly observed that “Christendom it 
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selfe is an unsavoury word to him.” Unsavory because it smacked 
of accommodation, relaxation, distraction. “How great a part of the 
world pretend to be Christendom,” Williams wrote, recognizing that 
the real loyalty was to “this world and all the comforts of it.” For 
those in the covenant of grace, loyalty must be directed elsewhere. “As 
we use salt with raw and fresh meats, let us use no worldly comfort 
without a savoury remembrance that these worldly goods and comforts 
are the common portion of the men of this perishing world, who must 
perish together with them.”* Separation from the world becomes less 
painful when one thinks so ill of that world. And Williams compared 
it to seasickness, travail, the battlefield and drudgery. It is never loved 
for itself, but is used and endured for the sake of the end to which it 
leads. On “those victories, those crowns, those harvests, those refresh- 
ings and fruits, which never eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard”—on 
those one should meditate and to them he should give his full devotion. 
In view of which, 

How contented should we be with any pittance, any allowance of 

bread, of clothes, of friendship, of respect, etc.! How thankful unto God 

and unto man should we poor strangers be for the least crumb or drop 

or rag vouchsafed unto us, when we remember that we are but strangers 

in an inn or passengers in a ship, and though we dream of long summer 

days, yet our very life and being is but a swift, short passage from the 

bank of time to the other side or bank of a doleful eternity.?5 

Winthrop S. Hudson has written of the tough-minded realism 
evident in Williams: a readiness to accept the hard facts of a harsh 
world, and the harder fact of a sovereign, unknowable, immutable God. 
It is precisely this tough-minded realism which is required if the con- 
temporary church is to fall out of love with the world. Significant seg- 
ments of current theology show signs of recapturing this realism, as- 
serting, for example, “that every man is born into a sinful world, into 
an environment already corrupted.”’® Such views, consistently main- 
tained, would turn the world out of the church and the church out of 
the world (to paraphrase Isaac Backus). However, apart from any- 
thing less than herculean effort and divine wisdom, such a position is 
not likely to be maintained. “Consider,” Kerkegaard was to write two 
centuries later, 


the most cultured man you know, about whom we all admiringly say, 
“He is so cultured,” and then consider Christianity which says to him, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor!” Moreover, a certain urbanity in all re- 
lations, a courtesy toward all men, a friendly condescension toward in- 
feriors, a confident bearing toward the influential, an admirably con- 
trolled freedom of spirit: truly that is culture—do you believe it is also 
loving your neighbor??? 
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That is, do you believe the church and the world to be one? Much of 
modern society says, “Yes”; Roger Williams says, “No.” 


Not that Williams had for himself or for succeeding generations 
the final answer to this demanding, tortuous puzzle of Christ and cul- 
ture. Yet, in looking back to him, one may rediscover an integrity, a 
courage, a sense of the holy that cannot be irrelevant to the ultimate 
solution of the problem. If this Rhode Island rebel is serviceable in 
retrospect, he is also cheering in prospect. For Williams did not hold 
that all revelation had been given, all truth known. There is a “new 
light of Scripture yet to shine.’”** He might well have shared Milton’s 
complaint that “we have looked so long upon the blaze that Zuinglius 
and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we are stark blind.” The time 
had come to recognize that “the light which we have gained was given 
us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things more 
remote from our knowledge.”” In staring at Roger Williams and the 
Puritan milieu in which he lived, we may conclude, after all, that most 
of the rays of light are quite feeble by the time they reach our century. 
Possibly, however, in Williams’ advocacy and defense of separation 
there can be found a suggestion of the direction in which there is new 
light yet to shine. 
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The Divine Spirit and the Human Spirit 
in the Christian Life 


by Hittyer H. StTrRaTon 


In Acts 19, we read of Paul baptizing in the name of Jesus a 
group of disciples who when asked, “Did you receive the Holy Spirit 
when you believed?” replied, quite naively, “No, we have never even 
heard that there is a Holy Spirit.” This is an almost perfect parallel 
to the situation in many modern Christian churches. These “disciples” 
admitted to “the baptism of John.” Lake and Cadbury’ claim that they 
represented a branch of Christianity that had not known the ecstatic 
experience connected with the coming of the Holy Spirit. Yet the 
readiness with which they accepted the “baptism of Jesus” makes it 
more likely that here “disciples” is a general term for seekers after 
truth. They were believers in God and in goodness, but for the new 
religion of the Way this was not enough. The passage makes clear 
that the test of faith was the descent of the Spirit. 


Not that modern Christians are unfamiliar with the term “the 
Holy Spirit,” for nearly every benediction invokes the name of the 
divine trinity: God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. 
It is rather that the term is devoid of meaning, except in certain fringe 
sects where the so-called “baptism of the spirit” is desired and sought 
after with even more intensity than the experience of conversion. For 
the Roman Catholic, and to a lesser extent the Orthodox Catholic also, 
the whole area of the Spirit has been, for practical purposes, usurped 
by the Virgin Mary. Protestant practical theology is more a binity 
than a trinity. The place of the Father and the Son are fairly clearly 
understood but the concept of Spirit, except among Pentecostals, Naza- 
renes and others of their type is hazy indeed. This is not claiming that 
the latter’s theology about the work of the Holy Spirit is correct, but 
at least the Spirit does have a type of reality to them often missing 
in more sophisticated Protestant groups. 


Further parallels with our time in this passage are seen in the 
fact that John’s baptism was a baptism of repentance (Luke 3:3) and 
good works (“He who has two coats let him share with him who has 
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none” Luke 3:10). Jesus was clear in saying that, outstanding as John 
was in the old covenant, “he who is least in the kingdom of God is 
greater than he” (Luke 7:28). Some of the foremost battles of the 
church have been fought against the incompleteness rather than the 
heresy of John’s baptism; penitence and piety have never been enough. 
John’s baptism must be supplemented by the assurance that God’s 
kingdom is at hand. Now “Jesus Christ” or “Jesus as the Christ” is 
the name for faith that gives the vitality connected with the avail- 
ability of God. The baptism of Jesus is the acceptance of him as the 
Christ, the Messiah, the Logos, the New Being. 


Yet if modern Christians would read their Bibles with a little 
more discernment the whole idea of the Spirit would not be so ephemer- 
al. In Genesis 1:2 we have the expression, “the Spirit of God was mov- 
ing over the face of the waters.” To the average reader this seems 
as natural an expression of the energizing factors in divine creativity 
as breathing. This leads us to an analysis of the concept of spirit, and 
finally of the Holy Spirit. In the more primitive account in Genesis 
2, it is stated, “God . . . breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life 
and man became a living being.” For primitive man the breath was 
an obvious sign of vitality; if you had it you were alive, if you did not 
you were dead. 

The Hebrew ruah, like the Greek pneuma and the Latin spiritus, origi- 

nally had a physiological and not a psychological value, denoting the 

human breath. But since the breath is the symbol of animal life, and in 
man is also the means of expressing emotion and thought, the word 
naturally passed into higher meanings, such as the principle of life as 
contrasted with the “flesh” or material form; the seat of thought and 
desire, of the rational and moral nature of man. While nephesh (psyche, 
anima) is predicated freely of irrational animals as well as of human 
beings, ruah is rarely used except in reference to man or to God, in 
whose image man was made. .. . It is the Divine Energy which is the 
origin of all created life, and especially of human existence and the 
faculties of human nature. To its action are ascribed gifts of bodily 
strength and piiysical courage, as well as mental and spiritual capacities. 
More particularly, it is regarded as the source of the gift of prophecy.? 
So the vitalizing principle is “spirit” given by God. Tillich says, ‘““The 
experience of force as the force of an acting Self produces the belief 
in spirits in whom the universal Spiritual power is embodied.’’* So, one 
of the first results of the Spirit of God is the giving of life, of breath- 
ing and of the movement or energy connected with animal life.* Wheeler 
Robinson writes, ‘“The careful study of the Old Testament in its true 
chronological order will reveal that as ‘wind’ became ‘Spirit’ in relation 


to God, so ‘Spirit’ (i.e. Divine Spirit) became ‘spirit’ in man.”*> Mono- 
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theistic as is most of the Old Testament, the writers seemed to have 
little difficulty with reference to the Spirit of God as the energizing 
factor of the one God. The Spirit of God not only broods over the 
waters in Genesis 1:2, the Spirit also brings forth vegetation (Ps. 104: 
28-30). The wilderness is fruitful because of the Spirit (Isa. 32:15). 
“The hosts of heaven were made . . . by the breath of his mouth” (Ps. 
33:6). This view of God’s Spirit saved the ancient Hebrews from 


pantheism, monism and polytheism and contributed much to their sane 
view of God. 


In the Old Testament, the Spirit is the source of reason and in- 
tellect in man, “. . . it is the spirit in man, the breath of the Almighty, 
that makes him understand” (Job. 32:8). Joseph has wisdom from 
God’s Spirit (Gen. 41:38), and Aaron understanding (Exod. 28:3). 
It is natural to attribute these areas of the mind to the Spirit, but we 
likewise find that the Spirit is responsible for handicrafts and skills, 
“T have called Bezalel . . . and have filled him with the Spirit of God 
. .. to devise artistic designs, to work in gold . . .”(Exod. 31: 2 f.). 
Moral purity and strength are the works of the Spirit. “Thou gavest 
them thy good Spirit to instruct them” (Neh. 9:20). “Cast me not 
away from thy presence, and take not ‘uy Holy Spirit from me” (Ps. 
51:11). Moderns are less likely to know that military guidance and 
physical heroism are claimed as gifts of the Spirit. We find this in 
connection with Joshua (Deut. 34:9) and especially Samson (Judges 
13:25). The record of Samson being stirred by “the Spirit of the Lord” 
to exploits of valor in which enemies, probably his moral equals, were 
vanquished, evidently comes originally from quite primitive times. 


This brings us to a consideration of the fact that at first there 
was little or no differentiation between “good” and “evil” spirits. It 
did not make so much difference how you used force or “‘spirit ;’ having 
it was the important factor. “Spiritual power in primitive interpretation 
is indifferent in respect to divine and demonic.’”® References to evil 
spirit such as I Sam. 16:14 come under this category. This indifference 
disappears under the impact of prophetic religion. The spirit which is 
demonic or evil is slowly driven out until the idea of Holy or good 
Spirit is made possible. In the pre-mythical state, mana is identical 
with that divine power which gives vitality to everything. Spiritual 
forces inhabit bodies like rivers, lakes and stones. They finally appear 
in the human mind through ecstatic states. The presence of the Spirit 
is there even after the mythological has lost its power. The war-making 
spirit of God which seems so foreign to our concepts, as with Othniel, 
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Gideon and Jephthah (Judg. 11:10 ff.), is part of the total development 
of the concept which we have to recognize. Here and in similar passages 
the Spirit imparts special endowments of power without reference to 
the moral character of the recipient. The Spirit of Yahweh gave 
qualities of leadership which enabled these “‘judges” to save the people 
from complete disintegration. 


The concept of “Holy” Spirit appears when the ecstatic drive 
toward goodness forces out the “evil” spirit. The word “holy,” which 
originally meant untouchability (as with the prohibition of the chil- 
dren of Israel from touching the “holy” mount, Sinai), changes until 
it means that God is only “unapproachable” in contrast to the sinful- 
ness of man. Both the priests of Baal and Elijah have ecstasy, but 
that the ecstasy of the Baal priests is that of self-mutilation while 
that of Elijah is the ecstasy of true prayer is a very discerning obser- 
vation of Paul Tillich.’ It is under the impact of prophetic religion 
that the prophets of Israel add to the activity of the Divine Spirit “the 
expectation of a future outpouring of spiritual life.’”* “The true prophet 
is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of God into communion with Him, 
so that he is enabled to interpret the divine will and to act as a medium 
of communication between God and men.” 


In primitive days when “the Spirit” grasped a man, ecstasy in 
dance, word and movement was the result. Wherever God is, there is 
ecstasy. So the question is asked, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” 
i.e., among those analogous to the dancing dervishes of Islam (I Sam. 
10:10 f.). It is significant that Amos, Hosea and other prophets did 
not use the term “spirit” to describe their own inspiration, probably 
because it was connected in the minds of many of their contemporaries 
with prophetic frenzy rather than with a true disclosure of the mind 
of God for the life of their day. Yet there was the necessity for the 
physical ecstatic state if there was to be an advance in revelation. This 
was pointed out in a paper on The Holy Spirit at the North American 
Ecumenical Conference. 


Hitherto the priests had been the chief, if not the only, media of 
revelation. They sought the mind of Yahweh by ephod and teraphim, 
urim and thummim, lottery and soothsayifig—all grossly material and 
pagan elements which survived long in the religion of Israel. The new 
‘prophetic order sought the divine will in the action of a divine agency 
upon the inner life of man. Although the new consciousness found ex- 
pression in crude forms of emotionalism and frenzy, it was the germ 
that developed into the loftiest conception of revelation and religion in 
the Old Testament. Spontaneity, inwardness, the sense of divine action, 
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rather than ritual, the external and the established order, were the 
characteristic marks of prophecy at all its stages.’ 

In the development of Hebrew religion, the Spirit is the source 
of the higher and the best in man. The prophets, as they are grasped 
by God and lifted above the level of the mores of their day, begin clearly 
to emphasize the ethical and moral content that belongs to true faith. 
The prophet is no longer one who simply dances and babbles, he is 
one who proclaims Yahweh’s moral demands. Personal transformation 
is to be wrought by the Spirit: ““A new heart I will give you, and a new 
spirit I will put within you .. . and I will put my spirit within you” 
(Ezek. 36: 26 f.). Jeremiah’s great passage on the new covenant in 
31:31 ff. ties up this energizing of the old with the new to come, while 
the passage in Joel 2:28 is definitely referred to by Peter as being ful- 
filled at Pentecost (Acts 2:16 ff.). 


The prophetic vision sees a tie between the Spirit and the coming 
Messiah or Anointed One, who is to carry out God’s will and create 
this right relation between God and man, “And the Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him...” (Isa. 11:2 ff.). The Servant is to be the bringer 
of righteousness among nations, “I will put my spirit upon him, and he 
will bring forth justice to the nations” (Isa. 42:1). By the time of 
the New Testament there is no question about the tie between the 
moral and ethical, and the Divine Spirit of God. On the day of Pente- 
cost, Peter sees Joel’s prophecy being fulfilled before his eyes. When 
the people ask, ‘Brethren what shall we do?’’, the response of Peter 
is immediate and clear, ‘““Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). Repentance 
followed by the coming of the Holy Spirit brings for the Christian a 
sense of sin which he did not have before. As Karl Barth says, “In 
the Holy Ghost we have a conscience . . . Syneidesis, con-scientia [the 
Greek and Latin terms] a ‘co-knowledge’ along with God about what 
is good and evil: who should have this, unless it be the child of God who 
is continually being regenerated through the Word? This child knows, 
in his action, about his Father’s will... .”" 


The ecstatic nature of the origin of the church on the day of Pen- 
tecost is clear. Yet, with the purification of the concept of spirit often 
goes the loss of the ecstatic element. Tillich has well pointed out, “The 
purification of the idea of the Spirit by the prophetic message does not 
remove the tensions between the Spiritual power and the human spirit, 
but it creates a trend towards rationalization of the Spiritual power.”™” 


. 
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The bold energizing which the early Christians knew on Pentecost was 
evidently repeated as new converts were baptized. “The Spirit came to 
new converts when they were added to the body of the Church by bap- 
tism and the complementary rite of the laying on of hands. . . . No 
man could be Christ’s who had not Christ’s Spirit.” 


Coming back to the case of the “disciples” in Acts 19, John’s bap- 
tism with its accompaniment of penitence plus piety was not enough. 
These “disciples” had to be baptized into the name of Jesus. Accompany- 
ing the baptism was the assurance that God’s kingdom is at hand, 
ushered in by God’s agent, the Messiah. Once they were presented with 
Paul’s message of Jesus as the Christ, they immediately submitted to 
baptism in this name. Now the baptism of the Spirit accompanied the 
laying on of hands. They “spoke with tongues’— ecstatic utterances, 
like our term, “shouted for joy”’—and “prophesied”—like our term for 
“preach” or “witness.” The present day Christian must guard against 
the fallacy that because some early Christians spoke with tongues as 
a sign of the Spirit, all Christians must speak with tongues if they are 
to have an assurance of the presence of the Holy Spirit. At my own 
baptism at nine years of age by my preacher father, I was conscious 
of a great light and a mighty peace. It was an ecstatic experience, but 
we have to remember that ecstasy varies in manifestations. It can be as 
quiet as an Episcopalian Evensong, where light filters in silence 
through stained glass and the church has the hush of a distant violin. 


Or it can be as vibrant as a shouting Methodist or a Billy Graham re- 
vival. 


When the church forgets her ecstatic origin she loses power. This 
has been true in the dominant motifs of her four main fields of devel- 


opment which are clearer in the retrospect of history than in their con- 
temporary form: 


1. Organizational | —Roman Catholic 
2. Rational —Lutheran 

3. Moral —Calvinist 

4. Sacramental —Episcopalian 


As an organization the church finds it difficult to keep the ecstatic 
element alive. This is proving true even among Pentecostal groups. 
How can the individual Christian maintain the glow of the assurance of 
the present availability of God? 


The Spirit will do his part, of that we can be sure. Worship could 


— 
: 
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well be reexamined for its emotional content in the light of the tradi- 
tion of the particular group. I know a very dignified Congregational 
church with a carefully worked out order of worship that in one section 
has: “Gospel hymn.” Weekly this church employs one of the best hymns 
in this category. This use preserves emotional values carried over from 
youth by otherwise sophisticated worshipers. The same would be true 
of chants or even psalm singing in congregations which have had that 
background. In England I have heard little children sing psalms with a 
robustness that would do credit to Cromwell. As with a happy marriage, 
however, the main responsibility is with the person involved. The first 


ecstasy can be maintained and even deepened, but it has to be worked 
at faithfully. 


It is a prosaic day and, though secularism seems so pervading, we 
can thank God that man still knows ecstasy when he is “driven beyond 
himself yet remains in himself.”” Wordsworth in the spring saw a hill- 
side bursting with gold and sang, “. . . so my heart with rapture thrills 
and dances with the daffodils.” Watch people at a symphony concert 
or even a jam session. Every true lover knows you cannot describe ec- 
stasy; you can only feel it. Certainly the individual Christian must not 
apologize for the ecstasy that he finds in the contemplation of all that 
God has done for him in Christ. If his temperament finds help in the 
gospel song, other Christians who know a different expression of ec- 
stasy should respect it, and even try to enter into it themselves, for there 
can be true ecstasy and real gospel in many of them: 


“Whosoever heareth,” shout, shout the sound! 
Spread the blessed tidings all the world around; 
Spread the joyful news wherever man is found; 
“Whosoever will may come.” 


Of one thing we may be sure, the presence of the Holy Spirit will 
empower today’s Christian as in New Testament times. In the early 
Church we find a right understanding of Spiritual endowment touch- 
ing off a moral revival. “Many also of those who were now believers 
came, confessing and divulging their practices. And a number of 
those who practiced magic arts brought their books together and burn- 
ed them in the sight of all; and they counted the value of them and 
found it came to fifty thousand pieces of silver” (Acts 19:11 ff.). The 
presence of the Holy Spirit makes people sensitive to practices they 
would otherwise condone. Shades of grey become greyer, and white 
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becomes whiter in the brilliant light of the mind of Christ. The ec- 
static understanding of the Spirit’s presence insures the future: “So 
the word of the Lord grew and prevailed mightily” (Acts 19:20). 


To an ancient church that had lost its first love, the Seer John 
said, “He who has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to the 
churches” (Rev. 2:7 et passim). It is a word of condemnation but also 
of consolation. There is likewise the hope of the ultimate ecstasy of 
sitting “with me on my throne.” Wisdom is here which the modern 


Christian and the modern church must recapture. 
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On Self Made 


Christ is the door to the ministry, and his church is the porter, for 
to it hath been given the keys; and whoever comes in at the door, 
to him the porter openeth, . . . he that climbeth into the pulpit any other 
way, climbeth thither by an extraordinary call and mission, and must 
give an extraordinary proof thereof, as the Apostles did, or subject 
himself to suspicion of intrusion and imposture. And it has been found, 
that they who pretend to extraordinary call and missions are such 
as could obtain no ordinary ones, because either their character or 
their gifts would not justify any church that should put them into 
the ministry. In truth they are self-made preachers; and it has been 
said that a self-made preacher, a quack doctor and a pettifogging doctor 
are three animals that the world would do better without than with. 


David Spencer, The Early Baptists of Philadelphia (1877) pp. 45f. 


SERMON: 


When the Returns Come In 


by GENE E, BARTLETT 


A retired physician a few years ago started an experiment in per- 
sonal relations. For the first time in his life he had time on his hands 
and wondered what to do with it. Drawing upon long experience with 
people, he placed a small ad in the paper which quietly announced that 
a retired professional man would be willing to listen to people who 
wanted to talk with him. He included a point of contact for them by 
telephone or letter. Then they started to come, people from all walks 
of life responding to the invitation to talk. The stories that unfolded 
ranged from the commonplace to the unusual. After some years of 
this kind of counseling the physician wrote an article in which he told 
the story of what he had learned. Before the article was written some 
eleven hundred people had sought him out. In summing up his experi- 
ence he said that there was one truth which seemed to impress him 
most. “More than any one thing,” he said, “people seemed to come into 
difficulty because they did not think beyond the immediate moment to 
future consequences.” 


While this is a real insight into human experience, it is a very 
old one. In a hundred different ways the Bible speaks of acts and 
consequences. Most often it speaks poetically about sowing and reap- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting. Consider these words in the Epistle to 
the Romans, “For the wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God i is 
eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 6:23). 


We may be sure that there are few who will not give ready assent 
to this affirmation. We have heard the words so often that any won- 
der about them has long since gone. But that is the problem. Our as- 
sent is too ready, too unquestioning, too insensitive to the meaning of 
the words. We are so familiar with the sound of the words that we 
have ceased to hear their meaning. ‘The wages of sin is death’— 
really? “But the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus”—is that 
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possible? Some are even saying that we of this generation must be 
counted as post-Christians. We are those for whom the great affirma- 
tions have gone stale. We have familiarity with the words and have 
lost knowledge of their meaning. For us Christianity has simply become 
a custom and not a conviction. It has become so respectable that it is no 
longer revolutionary. Is it possible for modern people like you and me, 
citizens of the post-Christian era, to hear these words with freshness? 


First of all, concerning the first affirmation, “The wages of sin 
is death,” the modern man may ask: Is that true? Really, now, isn’t it 
carrying the whole thing too far? You don’t have to look very far to 
see sinners that are exceedingly lively. The wages of sin by modern 
standards, may in fact, not be death but two Cadillacs in the garage! 


Perhaps this is the time to ask a question almost naive in its sim- 
plicity, What do we expect to be the end result of the Christian life? 
It is said that on several occasions the mother of Napoleon came into his 
tent and asked a question, ““My son, what is the end of it to be?” 
Napoleon impatiently brushed it aside, so absorbed was he in his next 
conquest. I wonder if he ever thought of the question when he land- 
ed on St. Helena? 


Well, what do you conceive to be the end result of your life of 
faith? What do you expect to come of it? Some would say that the 
difference is that the man under sin ends in hell; the man that is saved 
comes to heaven. Is that it? Increasingly, one finds writings today 
which seem to say that the man who has faith is prosperous while the 
one who loses it is a failure. Is that it? Or perhaps some would say 
that the result is just in the realm of your feelings: when you live 
right, you feel right; and when you live wrong, you feel wrong. Is 
that it? I do not think any of these would really satisfy the Apostle 
Paul, for his distinction between the end results is even more drastic. 
It is something much more contrasting. It is the difference between 
life and death. “The wages of sin is death, the gift of God is eternal 
life.” Is that what you expect to be the final distinction? 


This whole verse is drawn in sharp contrast. Have you noticed 
them? It delineates two spirals of life, one upward, one downward. 
Here is the contrast between wages of sin and the free gifts of God. 
That is acontrast. Here is the distinction between sin on the one hand, 
and God on the other. And here is the difference between death and 
life. So, two ways of life are drawn in sharpest contrast: on one side, 
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wages and sin and death; on the other, gifts and God and life. These 
are the contrasting spirals, one running down to death, the other run- 
ning up to life. And of this the modern man must surely ask, All that 
sounds good but is it true? What makes you think that the wages of 
sin is death? 


There is a figure of speech that comes to mind as one searches for 
a description of what happens to the soul of a man. Have you ever 
seen a child start to run down a steep hill? As he begins there is an ex- 
hilaration and a freedom about it. There’s excitement on his face as 
he feels the power drawing him with gathering momentum. It feels 
like freedom. But watch him a little longer. There will come soon a 
moment when his excitement will give way to uncertainty as the power 
begins to pull him faster down the hill. There will follow shortly the 
panic as he realizes that he has lost his control, and the end of it is to 
be a fall with its hurt and its pain. 


Modern man too often has judged the nature of sin by its begin- 
ning instead of its end. He has seen the first flush of excitement which 
sin often offers, whether it is of the spirit or of the flesh. We prefer 
not to look at the subsequent stages—the uncertainty, then the panic, 
then the pain; yes, even death. 


As a pastor I have seen and talked with men at every stage in 
that process of life. Some have been in that first excitement when 
sin looks like freedom and feels like power. I have seen them in the 
first pangs of uncertainty when the flush of excitement has passed 
and then first doubts appear. And I have seen them in panic and heard 
their plea for help. I have sat with them at the bottom of the hill, the 
men who now know that the wages of sin is death. 


All this is evident enough when sin is sensual; that does move on a 
downward spiral. But is it equally evident when the sin is of the 
spirit? That is the question. When it is not lust but pride; when it is not 
intemperance but hardness of heart; when it is not sensuality but 
self-centeredness? If the sin is spiritual, does it also lead to death? 
We have a familiar phrase taken from the advertising world, “Ask 
the man who owns one,” and usually that is a fair test. But when 
you are asking about the consequences of spiritual sin, you cannot 
ask the man who owns one! No, for his blindness is a part of the 
judgment! But there is someone you can ask. If you really want to 
know, listen to those who have loved him over the years. What he 
cannot see himself, they will see. And they will know that year by 


5 
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year something has died until there is hardness where once there was 
compassion, there is remoteness where there was closeness, there is 
tension where there was freedom. What sorrow is like that sorrow 
to stand by and see one you love living out in his own life the word that 
the “wages of sin is death’? 


Sinclair Lewis stood one day in the pulpit of a Kansas City church 
and engaged in a debate on the existence of God. He brought his argu- 
ment to a dramatic climax when he said, “If there is a God I defy 
Him to strike me dead in this next minute.” And while the congregation 
sat waiting he dramatically stood for the minute, assuming that his 
spared life was evidence that God did not exist. But the deeper answer 
was in an editorial in the paper the next day when a Kansas City editor 
said, “Last night Sinclair Lewis defied God to strike him dead, and 
God did!” Then the editor wrote with moving effect of the things to 


which a man is dead who lives by defiance instead of obedience before 
God. 


Admittedly this note does not harmonize with much of the word of 
comfort we want to hear. But it would be an immature love that did ' 
not speak its word of warning before some of the real and tragic 
possibilities of life. Occasionally the newspapers will tell the story of a 
disturbed person who climbs out on the ledge of a high building and, 
while the crowd watches, decides whether he is to leap or not. There he 
stands, just out of the reach of loving hands, making his decision. What 
would you say if you were to plead? How would you plead with another 
man for his life? We should know how to plead for our own. But how 
plead with another ? Christ makes exactly that plea to us, offering God’s 
redemptive alternative to the way whose wages are death. Modern man 
has an answer to his question. Is it really true? Let him look not at the 
moment alone but at the returns which come in. 


Again, we of this modern time would have a question about the 
second part of the affirmation. Modern men, reading that “the free 
gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” are likely to ask, 
Is this possible? 


There is a striking contrast here. In one case Paul speaks of wages 
and in the other case of gifts. The contrast gives an intersting under- 
standing as to the nature of God. Here is One so loving that when the 
consequences of sin must be paid, He does it with restraint, an exact 
sense of justice. A wage is calculated to the penny. But when God turns 


* 
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to the good things of life, it is not wages; it is a gift, far exceeding what 
one deserves, beyond the calculation of that which you have earned. 
Love restricts itself to exact wages in paying the consequences of sin, 
but love knows no restriction in giving the gifts of life. Is that possible? 
Can we believe it? 


We can only say that when Paul spoke of this gift of Christ Jesus 
our Lord it was not just an embellishment of language; it was the heart 
of the matter. For can you really look at Christ, His life, His death, 
His victory and not see in Him God’s great gift to man? Do you really 
deserve Christ and all that He has done? None of us does. He is not a 
Wage that you have earned. He is a Gift that God has given. Men be- 
lieve this amazing truth because Christ can be explained in no other 
way. Now we know that this is the nature of God, to give gifts like this. 
Christ is the first great Gift, that teaches us of the Giver. 


A few moments ago we saw a picture of a child running down a 
hill, starting in excitement, ending in tragedy. But by Christ something 
has been added to that picture. Not every child who starts to run down 
the hill falls, even when he loses control. What happens? Very likely 
the child’s father, knowing what the end of it would be, steps out in the 
path of the running child with his arms open and gathers him up to 
safety. And the father’s hand leads the child back to the top of the hill 
and security. 


Men have had many ways of saying what Christ means and have 
used great and beloved words like Saviour. But for this moment let 
us see that in Christ is God with arms outstretched ready to stop the 
headlong flight to the fall and tragedy. Christ is God standing across our 
path able and willing to stop the plunge to death if we will turn to Him 
instead of around Him. We don’t need to ask if that is possible. It has 
happened too often to doubt its validity. 


In short, the promise of the Christian faith is a turn-around, a 
reversal moving out of the downward spiral of sin into the upward 
spiral of life. Was there ever a greater promise than that? Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has told us of a student named Edward Wilson, who 
was in Cambridge University in 1891. His whole attitude was so acrid 
that he was nicknamed, “Bill, the cynic.” In those days he once wrote toa 
friend in frank confession, “I know I am hard, proud, conceited, scorn- 
ful, bitter, and always selfish. But I don’t like you to treat me as 
if I weren’t trying to do a bit better.” The years went by, and that 
same man went with Captain Scott as a physician to the expedition 
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party to the South Pole. The men of that party called him not “Bill, 
the cynic,” but “Bill, the peacemaker.” In the letter which Captain 
Scott wrote at the closing hours of their lives he said, “If this letter 
reaches you, Bill and I will have gone out together. We are very 
near the end now. I should like you to know how splendid he was at 
the end, everlastingly cheerful and ready to sacrifice himself for others. 
His eyes have a comfortable blue look of hope, and his mind is peaceful 
with the satisfaction of his faith in regarding himself as part of the 
great scheme of the Almighty.” 


So, somewhere the outstretched arms of God had caught a man in 
his plunge, leading him by the hand upward instead of downward, 
and left him at the end on the heights. 


If this has a note of great urgency to it, it is because there are 
many days in one’s life when the ultimate decision becomes clear. Yet, 
here it is brought to focus in an affirmation born out of experience 
and revealed in experience. 


But, once revealed, it awaits our decision. Even the gift of eternal 
life waits for our consent. By the grace of God may we say Yes to the 
gift of life which He has offered us in Jesus Christ. 


A Clipping from the Chronicle 


Fiery debates have been held, passionate sermons preached, and 
weighty pamphlets published to prove that immersion is the New Tes- 
tament form—a truth generally admitted candidly. How much scholarly 
sweat and blood—sometimes with a lack of intelligence and charity— 
have been poured into the effort to prove that baptizo rightly translated 
means to dip or immerse? And in so doing, we Baptists may have failed 
in a large degree to make our maximum contribution to the American 
Way of Life. It was not for their insistence on immersion as the New 
Testament form that Baptists have been persecuted. Certain Christian 
bodies have always practiced this mode and many individual Christians, 
not Baptists, have requested it for themselves. Rather, it has been be- 
cause of their rejection of the baptism of infants and their adoption of 
baptism of believers only, thus publicly affirming their refusal to 
acknowledge any earthly authority in religion, their demand for the 
right of freedom of will in matters of conscience, that Baptists through 
the centuries suffered the opposition of both State and Church. 


R. E. E. Harkness, “Baptist Contributions to the American Way of 
Life,” The Chronicle, July 1949, p. 104. 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


What Did the Angels Sing? 


The familiar KJV translation of Luke 2:14 reads: “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth, peace, good will toward men. This is an 
accurate rendering of Eighth and Ninth Century Greek manuscripts: 
kat epi ges eirene, en anthropois eudokia. This reading is supported by 
one ancient version, the Syriac, and by Eusebius. 


What does it mean? That God in the birth of Jesus is ordaining 
peace on earth and manifesting his good will to men? The latter part 
about good will is satisfactory, but the first part presents great diffi- 
culties. While the Pax Romana prevailed, neither Jews nor Gentile 
Christians were in a position to appreciate it. Nero’s persecution had 
been confined to Rome, but Titus sacked the Temple at Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. and Domitian’s bloody minions reached into many parts of the 
Greek world to slaughter Christians. It would seem strange that the 
writer of Luke should use words expressing the existence of general 
peace at the time of Christ’s birth or the intent of God, through that 
birth, to establish peace by fiat. This moral question still remains: 
will God ever ordain peace without man’s honest effort to participate in 
his will? 


There is another manuscript reading for this verse, having 
eudokias instead of eudokia. This is the reading of the Vatican, Sinaitic 
and Western texts, and is supported by all Latin versions, Irenaeus and 
the Latin Fathers. What more could we ask in the way of authority? 
However, there remains the problem of finding agreement on what 
the text means. 


RSV renders this part of the passage, “ .. . and on earth peace 
among men with whom he is pleased.” This seems an attempt to ex- 
plain, as well as to translate the passage. 


Does this verse mean that God, in sending Jesus into the world, is 
establishing peace among men who please him? This, we may assume, 
would be an inner peace, a peace of the spirit. But such an interpretation 
has difficulty with the last part of the verse. Was God pleased with 
any men? Such a theological statement is incredible in the New Testa- 
ment. The very essence of the Gospel is that God reached his saving 
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hand to men, not because of their merit but because of their need. In 
Luke 5:31f. Jesus’ words are repeated: “Those who are well have no 
need of a physician, but those who are sick; I have not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Paul writes, “God commends 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us.” (Romans 5:8) The blessing of God’s peace is mentioned in numer- 
ous New Testament passages (cf. John 14:27, Rom. 8:6, Gal. 5:22, 
Phil. 4:6f., Rev. 1:4f.), but this peace always seems to be predicated on 
men’s relationship to God, not on merit. The idea of God’s being pleased 
with men seems a contradiction of the whole spirit of the Incarnation. 


There is, fortunately, a very acceptable translation of the passage 
in question: ‘Glory in the Heights to God, and on earth peace in men 
of good will.” (E.V. Rieu, The Four Gospels: A New Translation) 
Passing over the unusual rendering of “Heights,” we find the word 
eudokias to be crucial in this translation. Unlike the RSV, which uses 
the cognate verb, “‘to be well pleased,” Rieu follows the KJV and the 
Vulgate in his use of “good will” (bonae voluntatis). 


The importance of the testimony of Jerome, translator of the 
Vulgate version, should not be underestimated. Not only did he have | 
real philological ability, but he is known to have sought out the oldest 
and most reliable manuscripts available. He spoke Greek fluently, and 
he lived within 300 years of the writing of the Gospels. There is every 
reason to believe that he understood New Testament Greek as well as 
we, for example, understand English of the reign of King James. 


What does Rieu’s translation mean? Does it not give us the clue 
that God, in the birth of Jesus, is providing peace—inner peace—for 
men of good will? Only “men of good will” can ever hope for peace. 
And only through Jesus’ spirit of love can peace come to men’s souls 
or their relationships with each other. 


Francis W. HENSLEY 
First Baptist Church, Stoneham, Mass. 


Book Reviews 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE CHURCH 


THERE is an interest today in the doctrine of the Church. We have chosen for 
brief review six recent books by authors belonging to different denominations. 
The first is by a Baptist, Johannes Schneider, entitled Baptism and Church in 
the New Testament (translated by Ernest A. Payne; Carey Kingsgate Press, 
London, 1957, 50 pp. ). This is a lecture in which the author deals more brief- 
ly with matters he discussed in Taufe in dem Neuen Testament. “The lecture 
deals with the background and origin of New Testament baptism, making refer- 
ence to some of the new material provided by the recently discovered Dead Sea 
Scrolls. It also provides a careful and closely-knit interpretation of the evidence 
found in the Gospels, Acts and the Pauline letters” (p. 5). 


Schneider links baptism closely with the faith that must precede it. Then 
he turns to the origins of baptism as he discusses ritual cleansings in the Old 
Testament, in the Qumran Community as seen in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 
Judaism and in the ministry of John the Baptist. His conclusion is that Chris- 
tian baptism finds its background in the pre-messianic baptism of John, but it 
goes far beyond John’s act. As the act of incorporation of believers into the 
Christian community it was joined with the receiving of the Spirit, for baptism 
without the gift of the Spirit is not Christian baptism in the full sense” (p. 26). 


One of the most important points made by Schneider is his insistence on 
the relation between baptism and the redemptive work of Christ. He is not 
making baptism a sacrament, but he sees in it a deeper meaning than simply 
an outward act. This he attributes to the influence of Paul on early Christian 
thought. “Baptism makes the power of the death and resurrecting of Christ ef- 
fective for us in the accomplishment of the saving process” (p. 32). At the 
same time, “baptism is only meaningful if administered to persons who have faith 
in Jesus Christ” (p. 46). 


The author asserts that baptism cannot be discussed apart from the doctrine 
of the Church. This is true. It is to be hoped that he will prepare a detailed 
statement of the implications of this doctrine in the near future. 


The second book is by a Lutheran, Anders Nygren, and is translated by 
Alan Carlsten under the title, Christ and His Church (S.P.C.K., London, 1957, 
125 pp.). This material was delivered as the Laidlaw Lectures at Knox Theo- 
logical College in Toronto. The purpose is “to show how the Church has its 
ground in Christ and how this and nothing else is the basis for the unity of the 
Church” (p. 4). 


Nygren begins with the relation of the gospel to Jesus Christ. Did Jesus 
consider himself to be the Messiah? The answer is a definite affirmative. 
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Then, did Jesus intend to institute the Church? “As Christ is a part of the 
gospel, so also is his Church” (p. 30). “A Christology that does not include 
an ecclesiology is false . . . an ecclesiology whose content is not fixed by Christol- 
ogy goes astray” (p. 31). 


The Church is the Body of Christ. Nygren says that “in the same way that 
Christ bestows his salvation through the tangible human word by which the gos- 
pel about him is proclaimed, and through the concrete act of the sacrament, he 
is also present in the visible human society wherein his Word is preached and 
his sacrament administered. Where this takes place, there is the body of Christ. 
there is the ecclesia of Christ” (p. 100). 


Nygren’s concept of the Church is too objective. Man does little except un- 
dergo baptism by which “he is a member of the body, a part of it” (p. 104). 
As is true in all Nygren’s theology, insufficient place is given to man’s own de- 
cision. 

In the final section of the book Nygren deals with the ecumenical move- 
ment. He insists on actual union. “The unity of the Church is certainly a unity 
in the Spirit, but it is, at the same time, a unity in the body of Christ, and as 
such it must have an external and visible expression” (p. 122). With this not 
all of us would agree except as an ideal unlikely to be realized in our time. 


In 1952, Ernest A. Payne, a Baptist, brought out an enlarged edition of his 
book, The Fellowship of Believers (Carey Kingsgate Press, London, 1952, 168 
pp.). The original draft of the book was called forth by the founding of the 
World Council of Churches in 1948. Payne says that in this book “we shall be 
concerned in particular with Baptist thought and practice regarding the Church, 
its ministry and its sacraments” (p. 12). 


According to the author, Baptists came out of the Reformation, but not 
from any one Reformation stream exclusively. ‘Baptists have claimed freedom 
from the authority of any sacerdotal hierarchy, freedom from the State, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of private judgment. They have been, on the whole 
consistently, suspicious of creeds and verbal statements” (p. 19). 


It may come as a surprise to some Baptists who claim the right of independ- 
ence that historically Baptist churches have been willing to work together and 
with other Christians. The Association has been an important factor in such 
cooperation. Likewise, the ministry has been important among Baptists, not 
in any authoritative sense, but in leadership, preaching, presiding at Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and sharing in the ordination of ministers. 


Historically, Baptists have insisted on the baptism of believers only, although 
there have always been Baptist churches willing to admit paedobaptists to mem- 
bership without rebaptism. Payne quotes H. Wheeler Robinson to the effect 
that “baptism implies a cleansing from sin, the gift of the Holy Spirit and an 
experiential union with Christ in His redeeming acts” (p. 87). 
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Worship, with a strong emphasis on preaching, has been characteristic of 
Baptists. Discipline has been administered by the local church in regular meet- 
ing. This has given the local church its autonomy, but strict independence is 
not a truly Baptist trait. 


Daniel Jenkins, a Congregationalist, has published a book called The Strange- 
ness of the Church (Doubleday & Company, Garden City, 1955, 188 pp.). This 
work falls into two sections. The first is a survey of the concept of the Church 
including its background in the Old Testament, its place in the teaching of Jesus 
and its development after the Resurrection. The second part discusses church 
order and the place of the Church in modern life. 


To the perennial question of whether Jesus intended to establish the Church, 
Jenkins replies: “The simple fact that He chose twelve apostles, after the ex- 
ample of the twelve tribes, indicates that He saw His task as nothing less than 
the reconstruction of the community of Israel, the chosen and covenanted peo- 
ple of God. If it was not Jesus’ purpose to found the Church in this radical sense, it 
is hard to see much meaning in His ministry” (p. 37). 


Jenkins is well aware of the need for a preaching ministry. “Preaching is 
not merely a matter of trying to induce generalized decisions for Jesus Christ 
on the part of particular individuals. It is also a matter of helping the Church 
to reach specific decisions about its life as part of the people of God” (p. 85). 


For Baptists the most unsatisfactory chapter is the one on baptism. After 
acknowledging the strength of the insistence on believers’ baptism, Jenkins tries 
to justify infant baptism, but he is not convincing. On the other hand, one of 
the best sections is that in which he deals with the Church’s responsibilities to 
society and the State. He proposes a much more positive approach than many 
of us usually take to the problems arising in these areas. 


Our fifth book is Rediscovering the Church (Association Press, New York, 
1956, 178 pp.) by George Laird Hunt, a Presbyterian. The basic need of peo- 
ple today is for community. “Community is found in any relationship where the 
personality of each person within it is respected, where no person tries to domi- 
nate anyone else, where each person can speak his mind freely, where each feels 
that the truth spoken to him by another person is uttered in respect and love and 
not for any impure motive. It is a relationship of harmony and peace” (p. 9). 


In the Bible, man, made in God’s image of personality with capacity for 
fellowship, broke the community relation. Beginning with Israel, God led on 
to the new community offered through Jesus Christ and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 


~ A serious problem arises in connection with the relation of community and 
authority. Authority has been expressed through the Church (Roman Catholi- 
cism), through the Bible (a perversion of the Reformation), through programs 
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(science, the social gospel, the denomination), and through excessive individual- 
ism. Over against these, “community arises when the church conceives of its 
sole task as being to hear the Word of the gospel, and under the Holy Spirit to 
act in obedience to it. All activities of the church must fit into that framework” 
(p. 124). The Church has responsibility for worship, preaching, teaching and 
outreach. “Something must be done together if the people are to be together in 
the church-community” (p. 130). 


The final book in this series of reviews is by an Episcopalian, W. Norman 
Pittenger, under the title, The Episcopalian Way of Life (Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, 1957, 186 pp.). In this book, written in popular style and printed 
with excellent type, Pittenger discusses many aspects of Christianity from an 
Episcopalian viewpoint. He points out the importance of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed; he describes the use and purpose of the Prayer Book; 
he shows how Episcopalians use the seasons of the Christian Year; he empha- 
sizes the value of corporate worship; and he shows that Episcopalians are con- 
cerned about society and the ecumenical movement. 


His chapter on the ministry is characterized by the usua! Anglican insist- 
ence on the bishop, but he does not make the idea of apostolic succession as of- 
fensive as do many Anglicans. However, there is no intent to surrender the 
episcopacy in any form of union (as is seen so clearly in the present church of 
South India). 

Pittenger says in summary that the peculiar quality of Anglican Christian- 
ity is to be found in “a willing adherence to the Anglican spirit, in which con- 
servatism and liberalism are held in balance by the constant appeal to Scripture, 
history, reason and experience” (p. 186). 


L. O. B. 


History of the Freewill Baptists: A Study in New England Separation. 
By NorMAN ALLEN Baxter. Rochester, N. Y.; American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1957. 212 pp. 


THIs is a work strong on organization, historical narrative and succinct doc- 
trinal exposition, but given to sweeping principles of interpretation with which 
at least some will find it necessary to differ. 


The earliest portions, which deal with the background, life and work of: 
Benjamin Randall, the recognized founder of the Freewill Baptist movement in 
America, and wliich describe the polity, life and worship, and primitive doctrine 
of the infant organization which Randall left behind, provide both stimulating 
and instructive reading. The same may be said of the later treatment of sys- 
tematized Freewill Baptist doctrine and of the causes of decline which led ulti- 
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mately to organic union with the main body of northern Baptists in 1911 (a 
superfluous theological position which no longer differed greatly from that 
of the main body of Baptists, geographical location in area of rapidly dwin- 
dling rural population, and corresponding decreases in leadership and financial 
resources). These sections provide much factual insight into the life and thought 
of this relatively short-lived Baptist group. 


The remainder of the book seeks to discover the “motivating” factors that 
compelled the Freewillers to take their peculiar stand. Here the course is firm- 
ly set by an announcement in the preface: “The birth of such a body is typical 
of the revival pattern. Their growth reflects the mood of protest then arising 
(in late eighteenth century) against the Calvinism prevailing in New England.” 
The full meaning of this statement quickly becomes apparent in the text. It 
signifies concession to sociological norms of “type” and “pattern” in interpret- 
ing the rise, growth and decline of the Freewill Baptists. The norms chosen 
are those set by the now familiar “frontier,” “revival” and “church-sect” theses. 


Acceptance of the frontier thesis is readily discernible in the quotation of 
R. H. Gabriel’s observation that “the people of the back country, selecting what 
they could understand of the Christian tradition, turned that tradition to their 
own purposes”; use of W. W. Sweet’s assertion of the “essential congruity be- 
tween Arminian doctrine of the freedom of the wi!l and the rugged individual- 
ism inherent in frontier life’; and of M. Armstrong’s conclusion that Arminian- 
ism was “an indigenous growth, the expression of the demand of a hard-work- 
ing, heavy-drinking and self reliant people for a religion more adapted to their 
(frontier) lives.” Acceptance of the revival thesis can be seen in similar use 
of W. W. Sweet’s adaptation of C. Keller’s view, viz.: “The many reforms 
which swept over the English speaking world in the latter eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century owed much of their impetus to revivalism. The new hu- 
manitarian impulse which lay back of all such movements has a direct relation- 
ship to the revival emphasis upon the inestimable worth of the individuals.” The 
acceptance of the Troeltsch-Niebuhr church-sect thesis is evident in deadly fash- 
ion in remarks concluding the story of the founding of Bates College: “In a 
real sense this educational program . . . marks the completion of the sect-to-de- 
nomination cycle for the Freewill Baptists. The movement had its inception in 
the teaching of Elder Randall; later publications such as the Morning Star 
came into being to explicate these doctrines; then benevolent societies were or- 
ganized to implement them; educational institutions were formed to prepare 
ministers to proclaim the same Gospel and Bates College was the climax of this 
educational development. In this view denominational maturation in the typical 
American pattern had been completed.” A footnote adds for emphasis: “The 
pattern of maturation may be reduced almost to a formula [which is then giv- 
en with example]... .” 
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Absorption with sociological norms has unwittingly lured the author away 
from treatment of the really important point in American Freewill Baptist his- 
tory. Why did they arise separate from and consistently maintain their distinct 
identity from three other Separatist contemporaries of same general inclination— 
Methodists, Christians and Universalists, the latter two often outnumbering the 
Freewillers on the local New England scene? All throve on the New England 
frontier and were considered to be sects within the revival milieu there. All 
stood for the dignity and freedom of man and against Calvinism. Why did 
they not fellowship? Why did they differ in their interpretation of the extent 
of man’s freedom? Why did each react differently toward revivalism? Fron- 
tier, revival and church-sect theses offer no adequate answers to these ques- 
tions. The significance of the Freewill Baptist witness in America cannot be 
fully understood until someone goes beyond the limits imposed by these theses 
to study more fully the interplay of similarly inclined, yet non-fellowshipping 
groups on the New England frontier — and, one may add, in Rhode Island, 
New York, Ohio and Canada where these similarly inclined groups expanded 
side by side yet still chose to take different paths. 


Of expansion into these latter areas this book says comparatively nothing, 
though its title removes responsibility for all but one. Even here one may ask 
why was Rhode Island omitted when it is located in New England? Could 
it be because Freewill activity there (also notably in conjunction with Christian 
and Universalist growth) was not congenial with the frontier thesis? Nor can 
one refrain from asking the question, if the frontier thesis with its concomitants 
provides adequate interpretation for the rise of the groups named, how can one 


explain the rise of similar groups on the European scene where no recognized 
frontier existed? 


Let none of these comments detract from the factual and narrative ex- 
cellence of this work. Interpretation may be questioned, but the facts chron- 
icled must stand as the best available of recent summaries of Freewill polity, 
life, worship and doctrine. Still let us hope that the next work of this promis- 
ing young historian will be less subject to the spring of the sociological trap. 

GayLorp P. ALBAUGH 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 


We Witness Together: A History of Cooperative Home Missions, by RoBert 
T. Hanoy. Friendship Press, New York, 1956. 273 pp. 


Some Protestants may be aware of the background of their own denomina- 
tional life and its contribution to the American scene. Few Protestants, however, 
have any knowledge of the ways in which there has been cooperation among the 
denominations in such enterprises as Home Missions. In this time of ecumenical 
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emphasis there is need for books which will acquaint us with our heritage of mutual 
concern in accomplishing Christian tasks in this country and abroad. 


In the preface to the book the author sets forth three major strands in Ameri- 


can Protestant thought and life: the evangelical missionary motif, the cooperative 
impulse, and the social emphasis. 


The nineteenth century found revivalism at the center of Protestant life 
in America. “In their drive to secure converts and permeate American life with 
Christian emphasis, the denominations developed a vast and elaborate home 
missions movement” (p 4). This movement was strongly denominational. It 
was carried on by agencies within the denominations and was complicated by 
“the development of women’s national denominational societies for the promo- 
tion of home missions” (p. 7). The main thrust was westward, but there was 
a concern also for the immigrant, for the growing urban areas and for other needs. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century there was a mood of optimism 
paralleled by “a growing suspicion that the trend of the times was somewhat 
unfavorable to Protestant church life” (p. 15). This led to a feeling in many 
quarters that there ought to be more mutual help among Protestants. In 1908 
the formation of the Home Missions Council took place to implement this coop- 
eration. Charles Lemuel Thompson became “a prominent architect of Protes- 
tant cooperation in America and was the central figure in the organization of 
the Home Missions Council” (p. 19). 


In this Council “Home Mission leaders sought to bridge the gap between 
those who stressed the evangelical and those who emphasized the social by 
insisting that the one gospel had social and individual aspects that were com- 
plementary” (p. 33). The publication of literature and the holding of summer 
conferences brought the work of home missions before a wide public. Such 
concerns as comity agreements, immigration, Indian work, Negro problems 
and other pressing needs occupied the Home Missions Councils in the first 
few years of their existence. 


Through and after World War I the Councils (both General and Women’s) 
continued and increased their efficiency and their work. They were caught up, 
for instance, in the Interchurch World Movement with its initial optimism and 
dismal failure. However, this unfortunate incident underlined new areas of 
responsibility which were gladly undertaken. During the third decade of the 
twentieth century evangelical fervor declined, to be supplanted by a greater 
emphasis on social service and education. 


Through the early thirties (“The Seven Lean Years”) there were prob- 
lems of deficits, indifference and inadequate staff. The tide turned about 1935 
when Dr. Mark Dawber became secretary of the Home Missions Council. There 
had to be a realistic appraisal of the situation with an adjustment of emphasis 
in many ways. The climax came on December 9, 1940, when the general and 
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women’s agencies merged to form the Home Missions Council of North America. 

During the 1940’s this Council faced the growing tendency of the American 
people to move from one place to another. Such migrations posed problems of 
unchurched and overchurched areas. The Home Missions Council felt itself 
drawn more into the mainstream of the life of the church. Home missions 
“came to be thought of not so much as an aggregate of enterprises and services 
but rather as a great movement in behalf of the Christian church as a whole, 
a distinctive part of the world-wide mission of the church” (p. 191). This was 
an advantage in the troubled years of World War II. The whole movement 
came to its fruition when it became the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches in the United States of America on November 
29, 1950. “The experiment in cooperative home missions that had begun in 1908 
therefore came to a new and promising turning point in 1950 as the Home Mis- 
sions Council took its place as a major division of the new National Council of 
Churches” (p. 234). 

It would be hard to find a book in which more has been packed into a small 
space. The facts are presented within the framework of movements in the secular 
and religious world. The contributions of the home missions movement have been 
assessed in a sympathetic and realistic way. This book will form a most valuable 
addition to the history of American Protestantism in this country. 

L. O. B. 


The Essenes and Christianity: An Interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
Duncan How ett. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 217 pp. 


It has become the fashion today for almost every scholar in the Biblical field to 
write about the Dead Sea Scrolls either in periodical articles or in books. The 
varied and various theories advanced have been confusing to the trained student 
and perplexing to the Christian without advanced training. 


This book is one of the statements of the whole emerging picture of the 
relationship of the Qumran Community to the Essenes and to the early Christian 
movement. As the author says, “it is the purpose of this work to set before the 
reader some of the implications that may now reasonably be drawn from a study 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, from archaeology and from the writings of the ancients 
— our Bible, the Apocrypha, the pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Philo, Pliny and 
others. What is set down here is intended to be factual. It is based upon data that 
anyone may examine for himself and upon the conclusions the scholars have 
reached as indicated by their publications in learned journals” (p. 11). 


The book begins with a description of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Then it pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the background and formation of the sect of the Essenes. 
“We conclude that after the split between John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees and 
after the Pharisees subsequently split among themselves, the strictest of them, 
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those whose piety would permit no modification in the following of the Law, 
made their way out into the desert and founded their own colony and Qumran” 


(p. 67). 


The chapter on the Essene community shows a great deal of careful research. 
The life of this community was broken off, probably about 31 B.C. The Essenes 
went “to the land of Damascus,” which is apparently to be identified with Jeru- 
salem. In this period “as their apocalyptic ideas developed as they began to look 
for a Messiah of Aaron and a Messiah of Israel, they come also to think of them- 
selves as the Elect who should be the judges of the peoples and nations at the 
end of days” (p. 119). 


At the beginning of the first century A.D., possibly when Herod Archelaus 
ruled in Jerusalem, the Essenes returned to Qumran where they rebuilt and en- 
larged the buildings and pools. In this period they probably influenced John the 
Baptist, especially in relation to repentance and baptism. It is doubtful that John 
joined the group, as Howlett seems to think, but John could not be unmindful 
of the group. The Qumran Community Center was destroyed by the Romans in 
70 A.D., and the site was used as a Roman outpost. 


The best chapters in the book are those which deal with the similarities and 
differences between Jesus and the Essenes, and between the Essenes and the 
early Christian Church. Howlett’s conclusion is that “contemporary Judaism is 
‘descended from the official Judaism of the Temple at Jerusalem and the Syna- 
gogue of the Diaspora of the first century B.C. and the first century A.D. Christi- 
anity is descended from sectarian Judaism of the same time, in particular from 
the sectarianism of the Essenes” (p. 202). This may be too strong, but it does 
emphasize the fact that we have learned much more about the situation out of 
which Christianity came. 


L. O. B. 


The Great Awakening in New Eng- 
land, by Epwin S. Gaustap, New 
York: Harper & Brother, 1957. 173 
pages. $3.00 

ACCUSTOMED as we are to revivalism 

in our day, a book on revivals in New 

England two centuries ago may not 

seem intriguing. Yet this historical 

study is important for several rea- 
sons. 

First, Dr. Gaustad has put into a 
brief compass the issues which made 


the Great Awakening not only pos- 
sible but also necessary if the idea of 
a pure church was to be maintained 
in the land of the Puritans. The 
Half-Way Covenant had leit the door 
of the church ajar, and the worldly 
had entered. The children of church 
members were subjects of baptism, 
but they were denied the other sacra- 
ment. This led to endless confusion 


because it was illogical. 


Piety was 
waning, the mixed multitude flaunt- 


ed itself in the face of the Puritan 
ideal of a holy commonwealth, saint- 
hood became synonymous with re- 
spectability. Although there is noth- 
ing new in the author’s summary, its 
conciseness and clarity make for prof- 
itable reading. 

The core of the book is to be found 
in the comprehensive and detailed 
account of the revival of 1741-1742. 
The heretofore scattered and uncon- 
nected treatments of the Awakening 
have usually taken into consideration 
only the work of Stoddard, White- 
field and Edwards. The author broad- 
ens his account to include the work 
of Buell, Wheelock, Gilbert Tennet 
and Davenport. At first these itin- 
erants were able to make the towns- 
people “happily concerned about their 
souls,” but some of them attacked the 
ministry as “dead men” and so 
brought discredit upon all revivalists. 
The New England clergy responded 
to the slaps they had received by lay- 
ing schism, divisions and separations 
at the doorstep of the evangelists. 


Against this background of unpop- 
ular evangelists and wordly church 
members Edwards was to labor. The 
Awakening, though led by Edwards, 
was general, and the author is quite 
right in insisting that it knew no 
boundaries, social or geographic. He 
is helpful at another point, by show- 
ing that revivalism was supported by 
some of the ablest clergy of the day. 
Tennet was no illiterate, and Ben- 
jamin Colman, pastor of the Brattle 
Street Church in Boston, was an able 
and reputable scholar. It was not 
until later that the uneducated clergy 
and revivals became allies. 
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By far the most important figures 
of the period were Edwards and his 
opponent, Chauncy. They were the 
champions of faith and reason, re- 
vealed and natural theology. Hence, 
their conflict was a perennial one. 
Edwards’ Treatise Concerning Reli- 
gious Affections pleaded for the es- 
sence of religion as holy love and and 
intrinsic emotion. Chauncy’s Sea- 
sonable Thoughts, on the other hand, 
argued for an enlightened mind as 
the guide of all who call themselves 
men. The battle was not to know 
demise here, for it was only a mat- 
ter of time before the duel between 
these two champions was to be en- 
larged into the public battle which 
would divide American religion to the 
present hour. What was at stake was 
more than revival; it was the question 
of the nature of man and of God. 

The author sees several important 
effects of the Great Awakening. The 
making of new converts and the stir- 
ring of sinners to the realization that 
they were outside the pale led to the 
return of the ideal of a pure church, 
or, if you prefer, the sect ideal. Ear- 
ly New England congregations had 
been founded on the principle that 
only believers were the church and 
they were to be tested by visible signs. 
The ideal had eased during a century 
in the new land, and now it was to 
be restored, although never universal- 
ly nor permanently. This interim res- 
toration of a pure church hastened 
the coming of religious liberty, as well 
as religious democratization. 


It is precisely at this point that the 
interest of Baptist readers will quick- 
en. Basically our idea of a regenerate 
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church membership is at one with 
Edwards’ ideal of a holy community 
as set forth in his Humble Inquiry. 
It is this theological congruity with 
the Awakening that gave the Baptists 
in New England their greatest im- 
petus. There can be no question as 
to the numerical swelling the Awaken- 
ing gave Baptists. Before the mid- 
century, there were very few Baptists 
in all of New England, and they were 
divided among Six Principle, Seventh- 
Day, and Regular or Calvinistic 
churches. The New Light Congre- 
gationalists, or Separates, with their 
idea of visible saints, often came over 
bodily to the Baptists. This transfer 
of allegiance by Congregationalists 
brought Calvinistic doctrine into the 
dominant place among Baptists, al- 
though it had never been foreign to 
some of them. i 


Gaustad’s book make abundantly 
clear that Baptists were affected by 
the Great Awakening numerically and 
theologically. While it was not the 
author’s concern to develop it, this is- 
sue must be raised: what does this 
relation of the Great Awakening or 
revivalism to the Baptist faith involve? 
Revivalism by nature centers atten- 
tion upon the individual and his soul. 
Congregationalists, infected by this 
emphasis, splintered three ways after 
Edwards, and it was not until Bush- 
nell in the nineteenth century restored 
the basic premise of the Half-Way 
Covenant that religion can be identi- 
fied with moral improvement that they 
became in any way a unified body. 
But Baptists have had no Bushnell. 
We inherited the Edwardian legacy 
of individualism, which we then took 


to the extreme, so that in a sense we 
are more the heirs of Davenport than 
Edwards. We became individualists 
to the highest degree. In reality, the 
splintering of Baptists in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries was 
made possible in large part by our his- 
torical affinity for the individualism 
inherent in revivalism. 


Does this mean we repudiate reli- 
gious awakenings? We cannot, for 
they are in the warp and woof of a 
holy community ideal — unless, of 
course, we are ready to unload that 
too. What it does mean is that we 
must return to the Biblical concept of 
the individual within the Kingdom, 
not over against it. 

NorMANn A. BAXTER 
Lower Merion Baptist Church 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


In But Not of the World, by RoBert 
W. Sprxe. Association Press, New 
York, 1957. 110 pp. 


In this book which deals with the 
nature of the Church in the modern 
world, the author has chosen five im- 
portant themes for discussion. Each 
chapter begins with an Episode (a 
brief incident in preparation for the 
further development of the chapter), 
continues with Doctrine (a descrip- 
tion of the basic emphasis of the 
thought under discussion), enlarges 
the idea in Culture (an attempt to 
see the concept in the modern situa- 
tion), and concludes with Practice 
(the application of theology to living). 

The first theme is that of Koinonia 
or Church Fellowship. The Episode 
shows a family involved in a church 
supper as an evidence of fellowship. 


The Doctrine discusses the meaning 
of Koinonia in the New Testament. 
The Culture underlines the essential 
loneliness of modern living, with an 
awareness of the dangers of the man- 
ufactured fellowship which sometimes 
characterizes the Protestant Church. 
The Practice points out the difference 
between the parish church and the 
gathered community. The real mean- 
ing of fellowship can be found only 
through full membership in the church, 


and “full membership in the church . 


should not be possible without suffi- 
cient experience in the life, worship, 
and study of the church” (p. 19). 


The second chapter is concerned 
with the Body of Christ. Through an 
adequate understanding of this con- 
cept, the whole purpose of God’s deal- 
ings with man in history is made clear. 


But what of the church program in 
relation to the authority of the Word 
of God? “This Word of God is 
brought to the church, ever renewed 
through constant attendance upon the 
Holy Scriptures, preaching closely re- 
lated to the Scriptures, and the sac- 
raments” (p 47). The Word of God 
exercises both a restraining function 
and an energizing influence on the 
program of the church. 
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The fourth chapter turns to evan- 
gelism. The author says that “there 
are few things more offensive to the 
respectable, well-situated American 
than the feeling that he is being evan- 
gelized . . . Christian evangelism is 
linked in the public mind with violent 
revivalism, and excessive public dis- 
play of emotion which ends in com- 
pliant submission to a pious life of no 
drinking, no smoking, no profanity” 
(p. 71). 

It is necessary for us within the 
church to begin with a sense of our 
own inadequacy. Then we must be 
willing to come to grips with the hon- 
est doubts of those outside the church. 
No outworn phrases will be adequate. 
There must be a keen sense of the 
need of men outside the Christian 
faith. This will include personal and 
social problems. “True evangelism in 
our day is closely related to the ability 
to see beneath the surface of life” (p. 
85). 

This is a very readable book, but 
at the same time one that faces can- 
didly the problems of the church in 
this generation. As the blurb on the 
jacket promises, it is “a breathtaking- 
ly frank and refreshing look at Ameri- 
can churches.” 

L. O. B. 


Notes From Religious Journals 


Tue Basis for infant baptism continues to exercise the minds and the pens 
of those who are in favor of it and of those who are opposed to it. In the April 
1957 issue of Review and Expositor, Robert G. Bratcher, formerly professor of 
New Testament in the Baptist Theological Seminary of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
discusses the Interim Report of the Special Commission on Baptism presented 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on May 30, 1955. Bratcher 
shows how Scripture, church history and tradition have been interpreted in this 
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Report in such a way as to support infant baptism. He finds it surprising that 
the Report is couched in such dogmatic and almost offensive language in rela- 
tion to any who may not agree with it. 


On the side of infant baptism is an article by William Lillie of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in the Scottish Journal of Theology for June 1957, entitled “Faith and 
Baptism.” This article is a clever piece of legal casuistry. The author begins 
with the admission that in the New Testament a conscious response in faith 
characterized all who were baptized. “In the Acts of the Apostles there are ten 
accounts of individuals or groups of people being baptized. In six of them there 
is either a statement that the candidate for Baptism believed or a reference to 
belief in what immediately precedes the account of the Baptism. In the other 
four cases as well, Baptism was obviously preceded by a response of faith on the 
part of the candidate” (p. 140). 


This is all well and good. But this straightforward understanding of the 
New Testament is then beclouded with several pages of special pleading, includ- 
ing a discussion of the child’s growing trust in his mother and other truly ir- 
relevant issues. The conclusion is stated thus: ‘What matters in Baptism is 
that God has been eternally faithful to us, and that Christ has made in His life 
and death the one perfect response of faith, in which through Baptism He makes 
us sharers” (p. 151). Exactly! But we become sharers only as we accept his 
work for us. Here is where we must still insist on the baptism of the believer. 


Another issue of interest to Baptists is that of tradition and authority. This 
issue becomes urgent when the trend is toward uniformity in all things, outward 
and inner. Under the title, “Baptists and Tradition,” Russell F. Aldwinckle, 
professor of systematic theology at McMaster University, discusses this mat- 
ter in the April 1957 issue of the Canadian Journal of Theology. 


After exploring the place of Scripture, of creeds and of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, Aldwinckle comes to the conclusion that the only ultimately worthy way of 
guidance for the Christian life is the use of the Bible as decisive for faith and 
practice. He recognizes that there is danger of excessive subjectivity. “Let 
me admit frankly that the risk is real, but that it is a risk we ought to take. 


This freedom to understand and interpret Scripture places a great respon- 
sibility upon all Baptists. It will not lead to uniformity but to a recognition that 
“the only unity the Holy Spirit strives to create is the unity of the free accept- 
ance of the living truth as this is embodied in the Christ to whom Scripture testi- 
fies and to which all forms of Christian tradition ought to adhere” (p. 78). 


An article approaching Baptist tradition in another way is by Charles R. 
Andrews, formerly minister of the Community Baptist Church, Oak Lawn, Rhode 
Island, in Theology Today, January 1957, bearing the title, “A Baptist Looks 
Backward and Forward.” The first Christians went out into the Hellenistic 
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world full of hope. Soon, however, that hope was dashed and changed by a Hel- 
lenistic outlook which separated spirit and matter, refused to accept the belief 
in the return of Christ, emphasized “dutiful and nervous striving to be good,” 
and made the individual all-important. 


The hope returned in some measure at the Reformation, but “Calvin could 
not free his mind from that Hellenist individualism with regard to the afterlife 
which finds the ‘immortal soul’ slipping off at death into ‘heaven’ for such a full 
life with the Lord that little point or purpose remains in the universal consumma- 
tion of creation” (p. 512). 


Baptists recognized the Church as “the disciplined eschatological commu- 
nity. Thus we find in the early Baptist formularies a full understanding of the 
influx of the Kingdom into the world via the Church under the personal rule 
of Christ as King” (p. 513). At first, discipline was administered by the church 
meeting, but soon individualism became so strong that even “believer’s baptism 
was torn from its subordinate position as a safeguard of discipline to become 
among Baptists a law, a work, an end unto itself” (p. 516). 


In the face of the pressure from the ecumenical movement, Baptists must 
re-evaluate their reason for existence and act upon that evaluation in a positive 
and effective way. With this in mind, we turn next to Religion in Life, Spring 
1957. Here there is a discussion of the matter of unity by five writers, each one 
of a different denomination. 


The Southern Baptist position is presented by Theron D. Price, professor 
of church history at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
This is one of the fairest statements of the Southern Baptist view. The local 
church has autonomy, but there is always the danger of this autonomy degen- 
erating into pharisaic independence. It is evident to Price that Southern Bap- 
tists will continue to stay out of the ecumenical movement, but there is a note 
of hope in this one sentence near the end of the article: “It is the writer’s feel- 
ing that we Southern Baptists are in much greater danger, at present, of failing 
to make our witness to the Whole Church by isolation than of losing the distinc- 
tiveness of that witness by association” (p. 206). Would that this were the feel- 
ing of many more Southern Baptists! 


The Iron Curtain has kept the Baptists of America from knowing the con- 
dition of their fellow-Baptists in such countries as Soviet Russia. We are grate- 
ful for the article, “Baptists in Communist Russia,” by J. D. Hughey, Jr., profes- 
sor of Church History in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Riischlikon-Zirich, 
Switzerland. This article is in the April 1957 issue of The Congregational Quar- 
terly. According to this statement, persecution has lessened, and in some in- 
stances the churches support the government. However, the final paragraph 
sums up the situation: “Unless Communism should give up its basic philosophy 
—and this appears altogether unlikely—there is no possibility of a reconciliation 
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between Communism and Christianity on the ideological plane. Since, however, 
the Christians of the Soviet Union are no longer objectionable politically and so- 
cially, it is possible that their present coexistence with the Communists, always 
on a plane of inferiority, may continue. But religion in a godless State will al- 
ways be insecure” (p. 161). 


Baptist origins always provide a lively opportunity for discussion. In the 
July 1957 number of the Review and Expositor, Hugh Wamble, assistant pro- 
fessor of church history at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, describes 
“Inter-Relations of Seventeenth Century Baptists.” We present several perti- 
nent quotations from the paper. “Baptists have not existed denominationally 
throughout the centuries; neither do they possess church succession back to the 
Apostles. Moreover, they are not related by direct contact with all the dissent- 
ing sectaries through the centuries. To be sure, some of their beliefs, practices, 
and ethical motifs are also in the sects, but Baptists are not officially related to 
those sects” (p. 407). “Baptists were not immediately or institutionally related 
to continental Anabaptism or Mennonitism” (p. 407). “Baptists emerged out 
of the religious revolution which began in England in the mid-sixteenth century. 
More specifically, they grew out of the Puritan-Separatist tradition which grad- 
ually developed during the last one-third of the century” (p. 408). 


A different view is presented by James D. Mosteller, dean and professor of 
church history at the Northern Baptist Seminary, in an article in the January 
and July 1957 issues of The Chronicle. “The general thesis of this paper is that 
Anabaptists and Baptists stand in the same ecclesiastical tradition and represent 
the same general type of Christianity. Secondly, the Anabaptists had a direct 
influence upon the General Baptists at the special point of contact, namely, the 
Dutch Mennonites and John Smyth. At first look it might appear that Baptists 
were influenced exclusively:by Puritanism, but to deny certain influences on the 
part of the Anabaptists is to deny the manifest differences between the General 
and Particular Baptists of England” (pp. 3-4). 


It is pointed out that a misunderstanding of the Anabaptists has meant: 
(1) the ignoring of Anabaptists by historians, (2) actual misrepresentation of 
the Anabaptist position, and (3) the blaming of the whole Anabaptist movement 
for the faults of the extremists. “It is difficult to believe that the English Bap- 
tists, had they really understood the true genius of Anabaptism, would have been 
ashamed of them. Least of all does it seem possible to say that these two move- 
ments are quite diverse and dissimilar without serious modification” (p. 24). 


After a discussion of the relation of John Smyth to the Mennonites and 
the whole Anabaptist movement, the author concludes: “It must be understood, 
then, that Baptist origins cannot be found exclusively in one tradition, either the 
Puritan or the Anabaptist” (p. 112). 


L. O. B. 


In Our Next Issue 


The Church will be the theme of several articles in the 
second issue of FouNDATIONS, which will appear in April. 


WALTER J. HARRELSON, dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago, will examine some key Biblical 
phrases relating to the Church and its nature. 


Rosert G. TorsBeEt, author of A History of the Bap- 
tists, will present a survey of Baptist thinking about the 
church, giving particular attention to developments in 
America. 


Rosert W. SPIKE, author of Jn But Not of the World, 
will furnish some thoughts on the problems faced by the 
gathered churches of the Free Church tradition in modern 
mass society. 


WintTHrop S. Hupson will continue his examination 
of the beginnings of denominational structure among Bap- 
tists in America with a provocative article, “Stumbling into 
Disorder,” a piece of detective work that unravels some of 
the sources of our present denominational disorganization. 


The issue will also include an article by Howarp R. 
Moopy on the role of theology in student work and a paper 
by FREDERICK C. GRANT on the authority of the scriptures. 
There will also be the usual features to be found in every 
issue of FOUNDATIONS—a sermon, Words and the Word, 
and reviews of important books. 
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